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Purposes of Pi Lambda Theta 


D FOSTER professional spirit and to seek and maintain the highest standards of scholarship 
and professional preparation, especially among women. 


‘To work actively to further the cause of democratic education. 
'To co-operate in the solution of problems which interpenetrate various fields of knowledge. 


"To encourage intercultural understanding. 


‘To strive for a clear understanding of local, state, national, and international problems and to 
stimulate active participation in their solution. 


NTo develop a professional fellowship among women in education. 


To encourage graduate work and to stimulate research in accordance with these purposes. 


The Outlook for Youth 


“Never in history was there a period of such 
universal stress and danger as the times we live 
in; and every American ought to see clearly and 
precisely where that danger lies. The one thing 
we cannot afford is to let ourselves be muddled 
by a smoke screen of false issues, to make scape- 
goats of other Americans for difficulties which 
are the fault of our enemies. We must not let 
ourselves be blinded by religious prejudice, or 
be sidetracked into political and economic witch 
hunts. For not only does our own future, and 
probably the world’s future, depend on our abil- 
ity to fight straight on through to victory; it 
depends as weil on our ability to think straight 
through, to the end of the war and afterward. 
If democracy is to have a future, and if the 
human race is to have a decent future we must 
learn to recognize and to repel just such attacks 
on the people’s understanding and the people’s 
ME ce 
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Child Labor and the Community 


FLORENCE TAYLOR 


Mrs. Graham R. Taylor is Assistant Secretary of 

Research and Publicity for the National Child 

Labor Committee located at 419 Fourth Avenue, 

New York 16, New York. Although it is diffi- 

cult to make specific suggestions for such a 

variety of communities represented by our or- 

ganization, this article presents some very useful 
ideas as to what should be done about child labor. 
HE END of the war in Europe brings sharply 
t Ps the fore the question of what is going to 
be done about the army of young workers who 
left school to join the labor force. 

The use of school-age children to meet the 
manpower shortage showed signs of reaching 
its peak just prior to Germany's surrender and 
though it may not start an immediate decline, 
the time is not far distant when young workers 
will find that there is no longer a demand for 
their services. This makes it imperative to con- 
sider without delay the aftermath of this em- 
ployment in terms of the problems that it has 
created for the future and the measures needed 
to deal with these problems. 

The last official estimate in April, 1944, 
showed that more than one-third of the popula- 
tion between 14 and 17 years of age was at work 
either full or part time and that half of these 
young people had left school for full-time em- 
ployment. The total number of young people 
ranging from 14 to 22 who have left school for 
work since 1940 will reach approximately 
3,000,000 in 1945. These 3,000,000 will have 
gone to work before they were 18 and before 
they finished high school. Those who left school 
at 14 or 15 will have little more than an ele- 
mentary school education and the majority of the 
3,000,000 will have no more than two years of 
high school. 

What will happen to these children when they 
are no longer needed or wanted in the labor 
force? Studies of children who have dropped 
out of school agree on several points—the ma- 
jority are not interested in school, they wish 
to continue their adult status as wage earners 
and they think that their wartime earning power 





will last. They will need more education ang 
training but they will feel that they are t 
grown up to return to high school. There is 
“GI Bill of Rights” for them with financial in, 
ducements to further education and provisi 
for special educational programs, though thei 
needs will be similar to those of many young 
veterans who are not high school graduates. Un. 
less states and communities take positive meas 
ures to provide training programs adapted t 
their needs, most of them will remain in 
ranks of unskilled workers, “shopping” aroun 
for jobs, undercutting adult wages, and, in so 
cases, developing anti-social attitudes when th 
find they can no longer command the wa, 
to which they have become accustomed. 
State funds will be needed for the establish- 
ment of programs to train these workers in 
skills for which there is a market, to teach 
them systematic work habits which most of them 
did not acquire during the years when a poor 
worker was better than no worker, and to in- 
crease their preparation for citizenship respon- 
sibilities. Local communities, which can see the 
difficulties ahead for their own boys and girls 
who left school without the equipment to com 
mand anything more than unskilled jobs, may 
have to take active leadership in securing the 
appropriation of state funds if state agencies 
are slow to recognize the need, Communities 
will have a further responsibility to see that 
programs are set up in local school systems when 
funds are made available and that the young 
people are informed of the availability of the 
programs by the employment service, the 
schools, the youth agencies and any othet 
groups in contact with the young people who 
have left school for work. In organizing these 
programs, it will be important to recognize that 
young people who have been employed for 
several years regard themselves as adults even 
if they are still in their teens, and that theit 
status as independent wage earners has actually 
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made them more mature in many ways than 
students who have remained in school. They 
can be interested in further training only if it 
is presented on an adult level and they are con- 
vinced that it will be of practical benefit to them 
as wage earners, Expert vocational guidance and 
counselling will be of vital importance in the 
training programs to assist these inadequately 
equipped young workers to find out what their 
capacities are and what they should prepare 
themselves to do. 

Few communities have escaped the wartime 
revival of child labor. Everywhere they have 
seen their children throwing away their chances 
for an education to earn war wages and, since 
the average citizen is not familiar with the exact 
provisions of labor and education laws, there 
was confusion as to why the laws did not stop 
it if the parents could not or would not. Most 
people had taken it for granted, prior to the war, 
that better laws and public disapproval had 
eliminated child labor. The marked decrease 
between 1920 and 1940 in the number of older 
as well as younger children at work and the 
marked increase in school enrollment, particu- 
larly high school enrollment which reached an 
all-time high in 1940, seemed to justify the 
general assumption that school instead of in- 
dustry had been accepted as the proper place for 
school-age children. When it became obvious 
that this trend had gone sharply into reverse, 
communities made it their business to find out 
why the laws they thought they had were not 
adequate to prevent wholesale employment of 
children under 16, why enforcement lagged so 
far behind the mounting violations of the laws, 
why the holding power of the schools proved 
to be so poor when jobs beckoned, and what 
could be done to check the exodus from schools 
to jobs. 

When inquiries about laws showed that in 
most states there are no legal controls beyond 
14 for children who want to leave school for 
work, many local groups organized stay-in- 
school drives, getting parents, schools, employ- 
ers, labor and the press to co-operate in 
campaigns to persuade children not to jeopard- 
ize their future by leaving school. Schools were 
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urged to organize or expand supervised part- 
time work programs for the double purpose of 
holding children in school and reducing the un- 
controlled after-school work they were trying to 
do. Studies of part-time work undertaken by 
parent-teacher associations and other groups 
provided evidence of the extent to which school 
students were trying to carry on double pro- 
grams of school and work, either in violation of 
age and hour regulations or in the absence of 
regulations governing after-school employment. 
Many occupations are entirely unregulated in 
some states and few states limit the number of 
hours of work on a school day. Pressure was 
brought to bear on enforcing departments which, 
though badly understaffed everywhere for the 
increasing number of violations, were failing in 
many states even to prosecute enough cases to 
worry the employers who were ignoring the law. 
Conscientious enforcing officials who tried to 
prosecute were frequently defeated by courts 
that refused to sentence violators because of the 
war emergency, Cases against bowling alley op- 
erators in one community were dismissed 
regularly until a group of leading citizens ap- 
peared at the trials to indicate that public opin- 
ion was opposed to laxity in enforcement. 

It was generally recognized that during the 
period of manpower shortage little could be 
done to revise child labor laws upwards but that, 
on the other hand, plenty of alert action would 
be needed to prevent existing standards for 
children under 16 from being revised down- 
ward. However, the time has now come to ad- 
vance, instead of merely trying to hold the ex- 
isting line, before communities forget that the 
laws restricting child labor have proved to be 
very faulty and while they are very much aware 
that postwar employment problems will be sufh- 
ciently acute so that young people under 16 
should not continue to enter the labor market. 
In addition to measures suggested at the begin- 
ning of this article for the re-equipment of the 
children who were drawn out of school during 
the past four years by the chance to earn war- 
time wages, standards of education and em- 
ployment, higher than the pre-war levels, should 
be adopted. This country will need at least a 
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16 year level of education in the future and it 
will not need 14 and 15 year old workers in 
the labor market. To accomplish this, exemp- 
tions below 16 for employment should be re- 
moved from compulsory education laws and 
the age limit in state child labor laws should be 
raised to 16 years for all gainful employment 
during school hours and for factory employ- 
ment at any time. This is the standard in the 
Federal law for interstate industries but only 
13 states have this standard for local industries. 
Employment after school and during summer 
vacations should be permitted for children of 14 
and 15 as the Federal law does, in suitable oc- 
cupations and for suitable hours. Adolescents 
need work experience as part of their education 
and to prohibit them from engaging in any paid 
employment until they are 16 would deprive 
them of an important “growing up” experi- 
ence. Such part-time work must be kept under 
control, however, as the abuses which multiplied 
everywhere during the war years have amply 
demonstrated. Unless there is a 14 year limit 
for after-school and vacation work in stores, 
offices, bakeries and similar establishments and 
unless working hours are limited to three or four 
on a school day for school-age children, there 
is nothing to prevent young children from put- 
ting in a full working day of 8 hours or more 
in addition to their school work. Today only 
ten states limit the hours of after-school work 
and one of these states, New York, took action 
only this year to curtail the hours of after-school 
employment, when evidence of the need for this 
restriction could no longer be ignored. 

It remains to be seen whether any of the 16 
year bills which were introduced in the 1945 
legislatures will be enacted this year. Local 
gtoups have worked on and supported bills to 
raise standards in a substantial number of states 
. this year, but the Georgia, South Carolina and 
Delaware bills failed to pass though there is still 
hopes for bills in California, Illinois and Michi- 
gan. Georgia took an important forward step 
by raising the compulsory education age from 
14 to 16, which should pave the way for the 
enactment of the 16 year child labor bill next 
year. The other state with a 14 year com- 
pulsory education law, North Carolina, also 
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made upward revisions so that by 1946 there 
will be a 16 year educational requirement to 
match the 16 year employment requirement 
which North Carolina has had for some years, 

It takes a surprising amount of organized in. 
terest and support, as every one is aware who has 
worked for an improved child labor or com. 
pulsory education law, to give American children 
the good start in life to which it is commonly 
assumed they are entitled. Communities which 
intend to see to it that their children stay in 
school until they are at least 16 will want to 
join in organized efforts for revision of state 
laws in 1946 or 1947 to accomplish this and to 
promote broadened school prograins which will 
meet the needs and interests of the children 
who will be required to spend an additional 
two years in school. One community, Detroit, is 
already making its plans for future action by 
developing its temporary Youth Employment 
Council into a permanent organization. With 
a widely representative membership of agencies 
and organizations, the Council is preparing to 
act in support of the following stated purposes: 
(1) To keep children and youth in school; (2) 
to aid in the enforcement of existing child labor 
laws; (3) to work for higher standards in the 
Michigan Child Labor Code; (4) to promote 
health examinations for youth employment; (5) 
to study and make recommendations on school- 
work experience. 

Recognition that support of higher age limits 
for employment brings responsibility for im- 
proving the content of required education is im- 
portant. It is futile to require more years in 
school unless the schools are more successful 
than they have been in the past in adapting the 
curriculum to meet the needs of children of 
varying interests, aptitudes and abilities. As 
long as children who “hated” school could 
leave for work at 14, the schools were not 
obliged to find out what kind of an educational 
program would really interest them, This ob- 
ligation cannot be ignored when school at- 
tendance is required to 16 and communities will 
need to co-operate actively with the schools in 
bringing about changes which will make the 
longer period of required education a vital and 
useful experience for all students. 
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Jomorrow’s Children Will Be Better Fed 


BEEUWKES 


ADELIA M. 


‘he author is Instructor in Nutrition at the 
then of Michigan, School of Public Health. 
Miss Beeuwkes is an outstanding leader in her 
field; does a great deal of community work, and 
is a standby in the School of Public Health and 
a number of the health departments. 


E HAVE excellent practical treatises on 
W ‘Apricalture and Horticulture, and every 
intelligent farmer or gardener may learn what 
element is deficient, in order successfully to 
altivate his grapes, his vegetables, or his grains; 
and having also chemical analyses of these fruits 
and grains, and of the materials from which to 
obtain his deficient elements, he has the means 
of adapting his soil to all desirable productions. 

“We have also treatises on raising horses, 
cattle, hens, pigs, fishes, and even bees and 
canary birds, but not a single practical treatise 
on raising children. We know perfectly well 
that our horses will not, without care in regard 
to their food and training, be developed in 
beauty, strength, or docility. Our cows must be 
cared for, or they furnish little milk. Our hens 
must have appropriate food, or they furnish 
no eggs. Our bees must have their proper condi- 
tions of life and health complied with, or they 
furnish no honey and die. All this everybody 
knows; but children are expected to live, and 
be perfectly developed, both mentally and physi- 
cally, without care or consideration.”? 

This was published in 1873 and, to the great 
chagrin of many of us in the field of educa- 
tion, the fact remains that we have acquired and 
ptacticed better nutrition in the feeding of farm 
animals than we have in the feeding of too many 
of our children—children who soon will be 
shouldering the overwhelming responsibility of 
attempting to maintain peace in a world that has 
not up to this generation been a world “‘well- 
fed.” It is now becoming quite evident that their 
success in building a better civilization will be 
dependent to a great extent upon the production, 





"Bellows, Albert J., M.D., The Philosophy of Eat- 
ing; Hurd & Houghton, 1873. 


distribution and consumption of an adequate 
food supply. 
It is frequently assumed that as soon as science 


~ has discovered a fact of practical importance for 


the health of a nation, that knowledge is readily 
accepted and immediately utilized for the benefit 
of everyone. Nothing could be farther from the 
truth. Occasionally, some spectacular discovery, 
as the use of insulin in diabetes, does find 
prompt application—but such prompt applica- 
tion is the exception rather than the rule. The 
story of iodine is one of many indicating the 
length of time sometimes involved in the ap- 
plication of a scientific principle. In an 1850 
issue of the London Journal of Medicine, a 
Doctor Betz reported that “goiter is a disease 
as yet little noticed. . . . The goitre consists in a 
simple hypertrophy of the thyroid gland. . . .” 
He reported, among other less successful treat- 
ments, that “in chronic cases, he employs iodine 
internally and externally.” Although the paint- 
ing of the goiter with tincture of iodine had 
been suggested by Coindet in 1820, the above 
suggestion for the internal application of iodine 
is one of the earliest recorded. The rationale of 
both of these curative measures was discovered 
in 1895 when Baumann found iodine in the 
thyroid gland, This led the way to investigations 
on the natural distribution of iodine. It was not 
until May, 1924, that iodine was first distributed 
widely to a population group living in an area 
in this country where the water and soil lacked 
sufficient iodine. Michigan was the first state to 
recommend the addition of iodine to table salt 
and its wide acceptance resulted in a dramatic 
decrease in the incidence of simple goiter. The 
success of the program lies in the intensive edu- 
cational program carried on by the Michigan 
Department of Health, the State Medical Society 
and the salt manufacturers. Actually, the in- 
formation concerning iodine and its relation- 
ship to nutrition has been put into active prac- 
tice in a relatively short period of time—little 
more than a quarter of a century. Fortunately 
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there is a brighter side to the picture. Evidence 
of rickets in its severe form is rapidly decreasing, 
scurvy has been largely reduced to the sub- 
clinical type and certain more fortunate groups 
of children are showing better growth and other 
indications of improved nutrition. But for the 
great bulk of our population the process of 
assimilation of the newer knowledge of nutri- 
tion is far too slow. 

This brings us to the quite logical question— 
“Why the hesitance to alter our habits of eating 
and food preparation?” The problem is as old 
as the history of man, for food represents the 
crossroads of emotion, religion, tradition and 
habit. As adults, we realize that emotionally, at 
least, “one man’s meat may be another man’s 
poison.” Centuries ago a Greek poet wrote: 


“I never could myself your comrade be 

For neither our manner nor our laws 

Agree with yours, but they are wholly different. 

You do adore an ox. I sacrifice him 

To the great gods in Heaven. You do think 

An eel the mightiest of divinities 

But we do eat him as the best of fish.” 
(Alexandrides in Athenaeus) 


Because adults usually cling to and defend 
their own personal food habits as sincerely and 
tenaciously as they do their religious beliefs 
our hope for improved food habits and better 
nutrition lies in the children of today who will 
be the home-makers of tomorrow. And educa- 
tion will play no small part in developing food 
habits on a sound scientific basis. 

There is no single path which leads to ‘The 
Road to Good Nutrition.” There are many; 
some known and in all likelihood some as yet 
undiscovered. Among the known paths the fol- 
lowing may be mentioned: 

(1) New Phases of Government Control: 
We are now entering a new phase of govern- 
ment control of our food supplies and the re- 
sults can be gratifying if the program is prop- 
erly developed. We have recognized for some 
years that it is for the public good to have safe 
food—food that is free from harmful bacteria 
and other undesirable factors. We are now be- 
ginning to realize that the public should be pro- 
tected against the injuries to health that can 
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result from partial removal or complete delibe su 
struction of nutrients that foods normally co gisls 
tain, Our government has approved the “g Nutrit 
richment’”’ of several foods; iodine to refinell ould 
table salt, vitamin D to milk, vitamin A ti gijld 
margarine and iron, thiamine, niacin and riboll matics 
flavin to bread and flour. In the past we hawi ple an 
not permitted the sale of food that was conf fora! 
taminated. It seems likely that in the future wa menta 
will not permit the sale of food depleted ¢ 4 poo 
some of its valuable nutrients during the process the bs 
of its refinement or manufacture. (6 

(2) Good Nutrition—Every Baby's Birthh peat, 
right: We now have convincing evidence thal but it 
the diet of the mother is the factor in prenatill whict 
life most directly related to the nutrition of he 
child. Government programs in the field of my 
ternal and child health are continuing to read 
larger groups of our population every year} 
nutrition information is available for ev 
woman who desires it. 

(3) Food Habits Are Established Early hh 
Life: After the birth of her baby, a mother cam 
obtain advice on the food needs of her child 
from a physician, public health nurse or nutti 
tionist, Because feeding habits established dur 
ing the first year of life are closely related ty 
the child’s future health and development, gov- 
ernment agencies are continuing to increas| +, 
their facilities for disseminating this informs 
tion. 

(4) “As A Little Child Eats”: Feeding hab 
its established during the first year of life ar 
those which tend to be continued through his 
pre-school years. If the child attends a nursey 
school he has his first opportunity to learn, out 
side of his home, the important part food plays 
in his health and happiness. One of the out 
standing advantages of the nursery school from 
the viewpoint of nutrition education is an ade 
quate noon-day lunch served to the children # 
a group. Nutrition can be taught in the class§ ¥* 
room ; it will be learned at the lunch table. 

(5) The School Can Do Much: The teaching 
of nutrition is now being integrated into the 
curriculum in some schools beginning in the 
kindergarten and continuing through the high 
school. A mistake of the past has been to limit 
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the subject of “Food” to a selected group of 
gitls who elected courses in Home Economics. 
Nutrition education and adequate school lunches 
should be as much a part of the training of every 
thild as his required courses in history, mathe- 
matics, etc. A child who is listless, tired, irrita- 


a ble and hungry is in no condition to be educated 


for a life that requires total health—physical and 


# mental. There is much evidence to indicate that 


2 poor school record can often be explained on 
the basis of malnutrition. 

(6) Home Is Where The Food Is: To tre- 
peat, nutrition can be taught in the classroom 
but it is learned at the table. Most of the meals 
which the child eats are eaten in the home and 
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unless the food habits established in the home 
are sound the school program of nutrition edu- 
cation can not succeed. Fortunately, the last 
decade has seen a great increase in adult educa- 
tion including education in the field of nutrition. 


Indications are that such education will con- 
tinue and broaden in scope. 

These are a few of the paths to the much- 
desired ‘Road to Good Nutrition.” Whether or 
not the children of today will attain that goal 
depends to a great extent upon the willingness 
of adults to help pave their way with a food 
supply that is adequate—with education that is 
inspiring and with an example in their own food 
habits that our children will do well to follow. 





Women in the Post-War World 


“On every side forums, the radio, and the press 
discuss the goal of full employment. But the speaker, 
nine times out of ten, means full employment for 
males. Yet only if there is employment for women 
as for men, and only if wages are based on occupa- 
tions and not on sex, shall we achieve a sound econ- 
omy. Up to now there is no evidence that the many 
committees which get out the full-employment 
pamphlets, and whose representatives make the 
speeches, recognize this situation, and there is equally 
little evidence that any but a handful of women are 
making a fight to combat it. 

“As yet there is no sign that women will be a 
force in the reorganization of the world any more 
than they have been a force in their own fields of 
war food rationing or in relief and rehabilitation. 


The brutal truth was expressed by Mrs. Anne O'Hare 
McCormick when she charged that too many women 
are mere passengers, content to let others struggle 
and die to haul them through the storm. I, being a 
man, should not have put it so starkly as that, but 
I subscribe to the idea. 

“For men have not changed much. Though thou- 
sands of women are in the armed forces and 45 
women have been killed and 250 decorated, women 
have not won the right to lead or to be recognized 
as leaders. Men in politics and in industry go right 
along acting as though women are a favored eco- 
nomic class, to be kept nicely to reflect the success 
of the male.” 

Atlantic, “Getting Rid of the Women,” 
A. G. MEZERIK, June, 1945, pp. 79-83 











She Outlook for Some of Our Girls 
and Young Women 


DOROTHY KOELSCH 


This article was taken from a paper read at a 
meeting of Alpha Epsilon chapter held at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, on April 
16. Miss Koelsch is Executive Director, Wom- 
en’s Prison Association of New York. A study 
of prevention of juvenile delinquency should 
constitute a major issue and concern for Pi 


Lambda Theta. 


TU IS A PLEASURE to speak to a group as open- 
minded as you are—educators who are will- 
ing to listen to someone dealing with those for 
whom education has failed. Education of course 
is not the only instrument that has failed these 
irregular, maladjusted people—the delinquents. 
In addition to the school, the home, the church, 
the community and society as a whole have 
failed; and most deplorable of all, these in- 
dividuals themselves have failed to meet the 
standards and mores of our contemporary cul- 
ture. 

You are interested, I believe, in the problem 
of youth in all its phases. That particular divi- 
sion of the problem which I know and have 
been asked to describe—delinquency—is the 
most critical subdivision of the youth problem. 
It is the smallest, we fervently hope; and the 
least understood. Any light on this dark subject 
is all to the good and we who deal with it con- 
stantly welcome any opportunity however un- 
favorable the cause to have it illuminated. Cur- 
rently there is much publicity about Juvenile 
Delinquency. 

We could spend a long time defining de- 
linquency. May I therefore set up arbitrary 
limitations for that manifestation of it which I 
wish to discuss? This is its most extreme form 
but my work and my experience are confined to 
it. It concerns girls who have been so delin- 
quent or so unfortunate as to get into the hands 
of the police, the courts, and the correctional 
institutions. 

I say unfortunate because many so-called de- 


linquent children by reason of birth, economic 
condition, or accident are never handled by thes 
authorities; while many others no more seti 
ously delinquent, for the same reasons come 
into conflict with the law at an early age. For 
instance, Bobby, a little boy of my acquaintance, 
admitted to his mother that what he really en 
joyed most in the world was breaking windows. 
One day after he had broken all the window 
in a neighbor’s basement, his mother went ovet 
and apologized, called a glazier, paid for re 
placing the panes, and the matter was closed 
On the other hand, Mary, one of my clients, 
stayed out until 12 o'clock one night with a 
boy and was brought into court next morning 
by her mother who said she was a “‘bad girl and 
should be put away.” 

The agency with which I am connected is 4 
private one that has been in existence 100 years 
—the problem of taking care of delinquents you 
see is not a new one. We are the Women’s 
Prison Association of New York and we accept 
for care any girl 16 or over, white or colored, 
who has “a record.” Please don’t jump to the 
lurid conclusion that we are largely concerned 
with gun molls or big time crooks. The only 
gun moll I know, who got a lot of headlines 
and tabloid pictures in her day, is now out of 
prison, earning a modest living, and is a pretty 
sorry specimen mentally and physically of a 
woman once delineated as adventurous, glam- 
orous, and dangerous. 

Women on the whole don’t commit spectacu- 
lar crimes. Relatively, in fact, they commit few 
of any kind. Of the total penal population in 
the United States, figures indicate that only 5 
or 6 per cent are women; and the great majority 
of these are minor offenders. You want to know 
what offenses they commit. 

Start with the youngsters, little girls who are 
committed through the Children’s Court before 
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they are 16, usually at 10 or 11, to a training 
school under whose authority they remain until 
reaching their majority though they are eligible 
for parole five years earlier. What heinous of- 
fenses have these children committed, you must 
be asking yourselves, that they should be locked 
up for years in a penal institution? Here is an 
example, a fair one too: Dora at 10 was being 
reared by her grandmother; her mother was in 
state prison, The grandmother was old, dis- 
graced by the presence of her daughter's child, 
unsuited to care for her. When the child began 
to have unexplained absences from school and 
home, and to steal little things here and there, 
her grandmother came to court, saying she was 
unable further to cope with the situation and 
Dora was sent away. 

Now think of the adolescents—the 16 to 21 
year olds, I am not given to exaggeration but it 
would be impossible to overemphasize the prob- 
lem of these irresponsible, unstable youngsters. 
Not long ago I heard one of the few psychia- 
trists who will treat these disorganized adoles- 
cents explain their pitiful condition. He classi- 
fied people under four headings. Childhood and 
old age, he said, are protected and relieved of 
all or much responsibility. Middle age rightly 
carries the heaviest burden because it is pre- 
pared by training and experience to do so and 
those who comprise it are at the very height of 
their powers, physical and mental. Adolescence 
is, so to speak, “behind the 8-ball.” During 
these difficult years, nature’s demands alone are 
sufficient to undermine even a sturdy constitu- 
tion. Add to this the psychological and socio- 
logical readjustments expected and the pressure 
is almost overwhelming. Yet we do expect our 
adolescents to grow up; to become adult; to 
function on a responsible, mature level. The 
steadiest of them need’ all the help they can get. 
The shaky ones are our delinquents and if, 
through this critical period they do not get all 
the help society knows how to provide, they 
will become our future criminals. 

I doubt if any of you, at the age of 16, were 
ever locked out by your mothers ; locked in per- 
haps but not locked out. Well, the other night at 
10 o'clock Jane, one of our 16 year olds, phoned, 
crying and said “I’m in trouble. My mother 
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won't let me in and I have nowhere to spend 
the night.” This was the mother’s way of pun- 
ishing her child for being impertinent and not 
handing over all her earnings. But what a dan- 
gerous chance she was taking—putting an at- 
tractive young girl out on the New York streets 
at night! This is one of the most uncomplicated 
of our adolescents. Another, Cora, far more 
complex, is a 17 year old who has made a 
purposeful effort to engage in unacceptable 
behavior since she was 12. She has been a sex 
delinquent and has tried abnormal sex prac- 
tices—she has drunk to excess—not for escape 
as an alcoholic does—but as a protest against 
her family and convention. She associates with 
only the most depraved companions, not be- 
cause she really prefers them to what would 
be her customary circle but because the contact 
gives her a perverse satisfaction. She has stolen 
and forged; in fact there are only two forms of 
misconduct in which she has not participated— 
assault and drug using. She is one of the few 
girls I should be willing to label anti-social. 
Heredity and environment do not seem alto- 
gether to account for her. Is it possible that 
such people are afflicted with some obscure 
character defect which we are still to diagnose 
and treat before we can cure them? In this 
particular case, it will be scarcely short of mi- 
raculous if we can find the magic formula to 
check her downward progress now—and she is 
only 17. 

This brings me to a defective group we do 
recognize and can handle but often discover 
too late to avoid their suffering the stigma and 
misery of correctional records: the feeble- 
minded and psychotic. As teachers you are espe- 
cially aware of Intelligence Quotients but I dare- 
say you observe in your pupils what has been 
called the Social Quotient as well. Many a 
moron can earn an honest living in the com- 
munity and keep out of trouble if supervised 
and protected. How unfair that they should 
first have to be arrested. But I know many who 
were. One was Emily, picked up for stealing 
from newsstands when she was 16. She had 
run away from an orphanage. She was given 
a short sentence after which we got her a job 
working in a hospital as a wardmaid, She lived 
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in and the supervisor took a helpful interest in 
her. We planned recreation, shopping, saving, 
all the activities she could not quite manage 
alone with an I.Q. of 64. In 15 years she has 
never been in any kind of trouble again. 

Ella, no duller in intellect than Emily, had 
to be committed to an institution because she 
was in constant danger of exploitation by 
madams and procurers, a weakness which ac- 
counted for her several arrests. Like most of 
the weak-minded, she was suggestible and 
could not discriminate between constructive and 
destructive relationships. How much happier 
and safer she is in an institution filled with 
others of her mental level where she will not 
again be exposed to the strains and competitions 
of the outside world and where she will not 
again have a fatherless baby to be brought up 
impersonally by the State. 

I have been talking about the committable 
feeble-minded, those with an I.Q. below 70. 
How many more exist of borderline intelli- 
gence, scarcely better able to take care of them- 
selves? Many of these people could serve a 
useful purpose even amid the complexities of 
modern urban civilization, doing the simple 
manual labor some brighter people scorn, if 
only they had the proper guidance and atten- 
tion to insure the right channels rather than 
the illegal ones for their efforts. The girls say 
we make them “have their brains counted”— 
well many a girl I know whose brains count up 
(or would it be count down) into the 80's, 
proceed quite smoothly with a lift now and then 
over the rough spots. Julie served a year in the 
Reformatory for helping a man rob a house. 
When she came out on parole we were able to 
get her employment with understanding people 
whose standards were a fine example to her; 
she never was thrown with the kind of men 
who got her into trouble previously; she re- 
ceived training in a trade which would always 
enable her to earn a living; and by the end of 
her parole she was able to go back to her family 
in another state, where another agency was 
asked to aid her if need arose—for her intelli- 
gence rating was only 84. 

People are often shocked to learn that a 
woman who is insane can function in the com- 
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munity without being detected. Too often her 
condition is perceived after she has committed 
a crime, Susan at 18 left home with her parents’ 
approval to do factory work. Her employer 
thought her a little queer but a good worker. 
No one paid much attention to Sue until a 
situation arose resulting in a long and unsavory 
trial. She was put on probation but it was im- 
mediately apparent to the after-care worker that 
she needed psychiatric treatment. The doctors 
quickly noted her neurasthenia and she is now 
having long, intensive treatment in a hospital, 

There you have a glimpse, an incomplete one, 
of the young who get into trouble: the children, 
girls, adolescents and mentally distorted. In the 
penal field prevention is what we are crying 
for; prevention of the development of these 
misfits by all the instrumentalities in our society. 

Felons go to prison. In New York and 
probably elsewhere as far as women are con- 
cerned, about half of them are there for some 
form of manslaughter. All of them are serving 
long sentences for such crimes as murder, grand 
larceny, and abortion. What the general public 
customarily overlooks in regard to them is that 
99 per cent will come out, back into our midst. 
It is my impression that people follow a sensa- 
tional trial till the gates close on the convicted 
defendant and then assume that that pérson is 
forevermore out of the way. Very few women 
die in prison; even fewer, as you know, go to 
the electric chair. 

While incarcerated they may have received 
some vocational training, health care and, more 
fundamental, some incentive toward improved 
standards of conduct; but the readjustment to 
“life outside” is always difficult at first. In 
prison they have become accustomed to a rigid 
and simple routine; they work but they have 
no responsibilities. They never have to handle 
a problem or make a decision, All of that is 
reversed on release; they must function inde- 
pendently again, rely on themselves, compete 
with others in a hostile or at best uninterested 
society. If they are to be rehabilitated and pre- 
vented from becoming a further community 
burden, they must have some guidance, assist- 
ance and understanding when they come out of 
prison. 
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The Schools— What Are Sheir Next 
Steps Si, orward ? 


LEON MONES AND A. L. THRELKELD 


This topic is one of a series of Democratic Dicussions, the state-wide adult discussion program 
sponsored by the New Jersey Education Association. We believe that the many challenging questions 
presented in this article may be helpful to those planning chapter programs for next year. If our 
schools are strong and alert, our Nation will be likewise. 


Background of the Problem 


HE SCOPE and province of public education 
Twit surely continue to be extended. The 
more we realize the role of public education in 
promoting human happiness, welfare, and 
achievement, the more we assign greater respon- 
sibilities to our public school system. It is quite 
safe to say that never before today has the same 
degree of faith and obligation been placed in 
schools by those who are concerned with social 
betterment. Not a report of a commission or 
agency proposing plans for social improvement 
or development but assigns to the school system 
a unique and imperative role in the program of 
procedure. 

In a genuine sense our American school sys- 
tem has become a fundamental social institution 
essential to the sound exercise of our demo- 
cratic government. Fundamental social problems 


are attacked by the use of the ballot. It is, 
therefore, of vital importance that our system 
of public schools help educate our citizens to 
sponsor and enact wise, constructive, legislative 
measures that our social and economic system 
can be guaranteed safe development. The 
schools should serve as a means by which our 
citizens become competent both as individuals 
and as members of society. 

It is dramatically plain that the march of his- 
tory has brought us to a period when crucial 
problems critical to the future of our democracy 
must be faced. How can public education serve 
our people in their attack upon these problems? 
What are the next steps our schools should 
take to reach that higher level of responsibility 
in the service of our citizens which our present 
crisis demands ? 


Icebreaker—What Steps Forward? 
Answer Yes, No, or Don’t Know 


Write answer here 

—— 1. The schools must keep up with the 
world scene and teach children ac- 
cordingly. 

. Schools should teach aeronautics to 
prepare children for the coming air 
age. 

. Returning soldiers and displaced war 
workers should be able to look to the 
schools for retraining necessary to 
equip them for jobs in the post-war 
era. 


—— 4. College education should be free to 


everyone. 


. Children should be taught how to get 
along in a family, how to be good 
parents, and other problems relating 
to family life. 

. All children in the United States 
should have equal opportunities for 
a good education. 

. The schools should establish and be 
responsible for nursery schools where 
such are necessary. 
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. Rural schools should be as ood and 


as well equipped as are the best city 
schools. 
. The general public should take a more 
active interest in the nature and con- 
trol of its schools. 
The schools have a big responsibility 
in educating for a lasting peace. 


— 10. 


—— 11. Controversial questions should be 


studied and discussed by school youth. 
The child should conform to the 
school. 


Consumer education should be an im- 
portant part of the school curriculum. 


— 12. 


— 13. 
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4. Geography, mathematics and science 
should be emphasized more in our 
school curricula. 


. Schools should teach children how to 
secure and hold a job. 

. Our school buildings should be 
open to youth and adults day and 
night, summer and winter. 


Schools should provide 
camps for children. 


ioe, ot summer 


—— 18. Work experiences in the community 
should be provided for children 


while they are attending school. 





I. We Must Promote Wider Public Concern, Responsibility and 
Participation in Public Education 


1. How can the people of a community best 
exercise control over their schools? 


2. How can organized citizen groups like 
P.T.A.’s, civic clubs, citizens’ leagues, etc., 
best participate in the determination of school 
policies? 


3. What are the dangers of too much centralized 
governmental control of education? 


In a democracy the schools belong to the peo- 
ple in the most realistic sense. The people must 
feel toward their schools a sense of direct pos- 
session and intimacy. The citizens must feel that 
the schools exist in response to their needs, by 
virtue of their support, and in accordance with 
their best desires. It is only as the citizens of a 
democracy successfully “educate themselves” in 
the necessary competencies that government of, 
by and for the people can endure. History 
teaches that it can safely be assumed that only as 
“the people” control the schools will the schools 
be directed in the interest of the people. 


1. What Is the Real Value of Schools for 
All? 


“Thinking no longer means to the man in the 
street the verbalistic busy work of the cloister. 
He sees the fruits of thinking all about him. 
Many factors have contributed to this change but 
in the large it has been made possible by the 
free public school and the consecrated teachers 
who have sought to pass on the torch from 
generation to generation to an ever widening 
group of youth until now the school exists for 
all.” (19, p. 3.) 


2. Should Public Education Be Extended to 
All Adults? 


“Adult education should be provided at all 
levels, from literacy education through education 
at college and university levels. Public schools, 
colleges, universities, and other public agencies 
should provide this program to the extent that 
the services offered by private agencies and insti- 
tutions fail to meet the need.” (14, p. 70.) 
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II. We Must Consciously Employ Public Education as a Method 
of Educating for Social Change 


1. Should controversial social, economic, or 
political questions be brought into our 
schools? If so, how can they best be dealt 
with? 


2. Should pupils be given direct experience in 
community betterment? If so, how? 


3. Should pupils be afforded opportunities to 
participate in determining school policies? 
If so, how? 


We have come to realize that stability is to be 
had only through progressive change. This is not 
to ignore the fundamental fact of the immuta- 
bility of spiritual values but it is to say that we 
have learned that these values are to be realized 
in new ways as the creative energy of man re- 
leases new sources of power and new means of 
living, as the practical conditions of social and 
economic life change. It is interest in the nature 
of democracy that this dynamic aspect of life be 
recognized and provision made for its construc- 
tive expression. 

If the citizens in a democracy are prepared to 
adjust their lives continuously and constructively 
to inevitable change, disruptive and destructive 
upheavals may be avoided. It should, therefore, 


' be among the functions of the schools to educate 


for intelligently directed “dynamic” living. 


1. How Can the Schools Contribute to 


Peace? 


“Warfare has hitherto been one of the great 
means of bringing about changes, sometimes 
highly desirable changes, in human relations. 
Since we propose to try to end war, we must 
provide some other means of bringing about 
constant and necessary changes through co- 
operative, orderly, peaceful procedures. The only 
method of peaceful change that has been reason- 
ably successful has been the method of open, 
Co-operative discussion and action. Hence, it 
will be necessary to accompany any proposed 
peace plan with plans for the extension of free- 
dom of discussion and teaching and for the 
Pfovision of universal education.” (9, p. 17.) 


2. How Much Should Youth Have to Say? 


“Opportunity to participate in social planning 
should also be given to the youth of the country. 
Youth should have the right to help decide their 
own fate and to acquire the habit of looking 
ahead and co-operating in the establishment of 
a program which will protect them in their old 
age from the social deficiencies that now exist. 
Youth councils should be established in local 
communities throughout the country. Such 
councils might well be patterned after the youth 
councils of England and should include both 
youth and adults. The organization of youth 
councils might be centered around the office of 
the city or county superintendent of schools and 
should include representatives from all public 
and private agencies that are concerned with 
planning a sound social program. Youth should 
be listened to as well as listen.” (17, p. 3.) 


3. Can the Schools Prevent Tyranny? 


“No society stands still. A healthy society 
moves towards freedom and responsibility for 
all. A diseased society moves towards the tyranny 
of the few. And herein lies the cause of the 
present war.” (6, p. 5.) 


4. Can the Schools Do Anything About 

Unemployment? 

“To be specific, it is highly likely that Fas- 
cism, under some name or another, will come to 
the United States unless unemployment can be 
lessened, most able-bodied men and women 
employed at decent wages and salaries, the 
farmers given a fair return for their labors, and 
adequate provisions made for security in sick- 
ness, unemployment, and old age. The chances 
of bringing about these conditions will be re- 
mote unless we can preserve such essentials of 
the democratic and progressive system as free- 
dom in the schools, and freedom of church, 
press, and the air. Hence, the role that education 
must play if we are to avoid Fascism and 
dictatorship is one of supreme importance.” 


(8, p. 18.) 
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III. We Must Extend Educational Service Below and Above the 
Traditional Limits of School Age 


1. Are there any valid objections to schools 
establishing and conducting nurseries? 
Should your school establish one? 


2. Should your school system employ visiting 
teachers to advise parents of pre-school chil- 
dren as to habit formation, play, early speech 
defects, etc.? 


3. Is there a definite need for adult education 
classes in your community? What kind of 
classes? How should they be financed? How 
could they be established? 


Scientific research proves that the child in the 
years before the traditional school age under- 
goes processes of mental, physical, and moral 
gtowth that will in serious measure determine 
the nature of his whole future life. Pre-school 
maladjustment of body and mind when repara- 
ble is at best wasteful. We are also learning how 
much delinquent behavior and anti-social atti- 
tude develop in our pupils after the legal age 
limit permits them to desert the influence of the 
school. The conviction is therefore growing that 
our public schools must extend their activity 
below and above the present legal school age. 

“The school of tomorrow will start much 
earlier in the life of the child than the school 
of today. The scientific study of infancy is still 


in its beginnings. Pre-school laboratories and 
nursery schools are putting increasing numbers 
of children under scientific observation. The 
early findings of these studies suggest that the 
first six years of the child’s life may be more 
important for educational purposes than all the 
other years. The simple basic habits that under. 
lie successful living are formed then. The great 
attitudes toward life have their roots in infancy. 
Universal education for parenthood will bring 
children into the school of tomorrow in a better 
condition for learning.” (19, p. 6.) 


1. How Can We Extend Public Education 

Upward and Downward? 

“The educational program of our country 
must be enriched and extended both downward 
and upward. The best ways of providing for 
special age groups, particularly the sixteen-to- 
twenty-five year age group and adults, demand 
serious consideration, It seems probable that, 
after the completion of a desirable minimum 
level of formal schooling, continuous education 
of various types either in connection with or 
independent of educational institutions should 
receive serious consideration ; for example, there 
is a great need for education for parenthood not 
only prior to but during the period of parent- 
hood.” (12, pp. 24-25.) 





IV. We Must Meet More Adequately the Wide Differences and Disparities 
of Pupils’ Educational Needs 


1. What should schools do for pupils of very 
low I. Q.? (Very limited academic ability?) 
Of high I. Q.? 

2. Would you agree with the point of view that 
pupils who do not succeed in present high 
school programs should leave school and go 
to work? 


3. Can we best serve the diverse needs of our 
pupils by setting up differentiated schools 
(technical schools, academic schools, occupa- 


tional schools, art schools, etc.) or by offering 
differentiated activities in identical compre- 
hensive schools? 


4. How can a given community best determine 
what curricula its schools should offer? 


While the basic importance of a common 
culture stream is not to be ignored, yet we realize 
that in a democracy we enrich this stream best 
by duly recognizing the unique quality of each 
individual. In fact, we hold that the end of 
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culture is the individual person. Therefore, 
education must take account of individual differ- 
ences. Institutions are for men, not the other 
way around. 


1. Should Attendance at Our Schools Be 
Limited to the Very Able? 


“Pernicious talk is now going the rounds 
about limiting attendance at high school and 
college. Proposals are made which strike at the 
very roots of democracy and are contrary to the 
basic theory upon which education rests.” (19, 
pp. 14-15.) 
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2. Should the Child Conform to the School, 
or the School to the Child? 


“Among children who often need special in- 
struction are: Gifted children; those physically 
or mentally handicapped or socially malad- 
justed; children with language difficulties; in 
short, all children who for any reason cannot 
make satisfactory progress under a program de- 
signed for the majority. These children require 
specially trained teachers and individual atten- 
tion adapted to the nature of their handicaps.” 
(14, p. 70.) 





V. We Must Adjust Our School Curriculum to the Vital Problems 
and Values of Modern Democratic Life 


1. Could a school succeed without a course of 
study, but with a curriculum of work activi- 
ties, community service, organized play proj- 
ects, etc.? 


2. How can we teach history, language, art, 


music, mathematics, etc., so that they will not 
be merely formal, academic disciplines but 
actual practice in enterprises and activities of 


life? 


3. Should the public high school take a leaf 
from the Army notebook and institute some 
short unit courses leading to prompt achieve- 
ment and promotion? 


4. Should our program of summer schools be 
expanded, possibly to include camps? 


5. Should a part-time plan of work-study be 
arranged with industry, for either summer or 
winter? 


That the war and technological advances will 
produce radical economic, political, and social 
changes in the next five years is obvious. These 
changes are now in progress and their innovation 
will be drastically accelerated with the cessation 
of hostilities. Considering in this connection our 
present school population, discharged soldiers 
who will return to complete courses, and war 
workers who will want refresher courses, is it 
sufficient simply to continue our present offer- 


ings, even in modified form, or are some totally 
new offerings not only advisable, but impera- 
tive? What would be the nature of the new 
courses ? 

In reading the following we should discard 
the notion that a course must run for forty 
weeks, or even twenty weeks. Perhaps we should 
take a small dose of the Army prescription of 
very short unit courses, with frequent rapid 
promotions of personnel. In any event, let's 
leave the time element in abeyance and consider 
momentarily content only. Would any of the 
following courses fill genuine needs in any of 
the upper six grades of our schools? 

1. Consumer Education, with special refer- 
ence to the values and uses of new materials and 
devices, such as: glass for building purposes, 
and for fabrics ; artificial rubber ; plastics ; nylon ; 
rayon; magnesium; plywood; airplanes and 
helicopters for personal use; radar; walkie- 
talkies; television sets; etc.; etc. 


2. Aeronautics, for the purpose of giving 
students the information and skills they should 
have to ride in, and operate aircraft without 
fear and in security; a sort of aerial driver's 
course. This would include the reading of aerial 
maps, knowledge of beacons, rules of the sky- 
ways and landing fields, study of the weather, 
theory of flight, as well as the fundamentals of 
airplane construction, the principles of aircraft 
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engines, a study of place and political geography 
based on polar projection maps and on the de- 
velopments which will accompany the peace. 


3. International Relations. The origins, 
histories, policies, ambitions, habits of thought, 
philosophies, customs, cultures of other peoples, 
particularly those of South America. 


4. Family Relationships. A study of the his- 
tory and development of the family; its place in 
American culture; the importance of family 
stability to its members; the effect of family re- 
lationships on juvenile delinquency ; the criteria 
which make for successful marriage; divorce; 
separations ; step-parents ; stepchildren. 


5. Social Behavior. Consideration for the 
rights and feelings of others in the home, at 
school, in stores, offices, churches, theatres, 
public conveyances ; how to make introductions ; 
table manners; parties; common politeness ; etc. 


6. How to Get and Hold a Job. The tech- 
nique of applying for a position; the character- 
istics which make for success in a position, as: 
honesty, loyalty, punctuality, respect for au- 
thority, initiative, co-operation, courtesy, care of 
property, personal grooming, etc. 


7. Short Unit Courses, breaking up the field 
commonly known as physics, into Electricity, 
Machines; Sound, Light, Heat; Aerodynamics. 


8. Intensive, genuine vocational courses, with 
half-time shop, half-time health education and 
academic work with the avowed purpose of 
turning out competent operators or mechanics 
in such fields as: Beauty culture, home-making, 
tadio, carpentry, plumbing, printing, masonry, 
auto mechanics, agriculture, etc. 


9. A Comprehensive Course in Science, as 
distinguished from nature study, for the entire 
twelve grades, or at least the upper ten grades, 
to include those parts of botany, geology, zo- 
ology, astronomy, chemistry, physics, physiology, 
which function most frequently in the lives of 
ordinary citizens. 


10. A Course in Elementary Psychology, to 
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include a study of the nervous system, endog,__. 
glands, reflexes, instincts, emotions, laws aft 
learning, the whys and wherefores of human b,.. 
havior, etc. ‘ 

What other desirable courses occur to you: 
Do any of the above exist in New Jersey todayy, | 
Elsewhere? How could any of these be institute: 
in your school? 4; 

How could any, or many of these topics be, | 
jammed into the already crowded schedule? 
Could any of the present topics be dropped? 
Abbreviated? Would it be possible to lengthen 
the school day? The school year? After all, the | 
sum total of human knowledge has increased 
enormously during the past fifty years, in all 
fields. Are we wise, if we d> not make equally 
drastic changes in our school programs? 


1. Should Business and F {ucation Form a | 
Partnership? ; 


“Formation of a post-wa: partnership be- 
tween education, that would tc. ‘n vast numbers 
of skilled workers, and busir.zss, that would 
finance this training as an ir estment *~ the 
nation’s continuing prosperity was «‘lled for 
yesterday by Thomas C. Bousc! Il, ch -man of 
the Committee on Education of the United 
States Chamber of Commerce. (N.Y. Times, 
July 29, 1943.) = 

“8 2k 
2. What Have the NYA, CCC, and WPA 
Taught Us? Do You Agree? 


“The sum of past experience with NYA, 
CCC and WPA would seem to warrant these 
general conclusions: 

1. The interests and skills of both’ he edu- 
cator and the layman should be represented on 
a government joint youth commission i: Wash- 
ington charged with the admission of a ounded 
national youth program. 

2. Similar commissions should be formed on 
both the state and local levels, providing greater 
authentic participation by both the scl sols and 
lay community groups in planning ard execut- 
ing the youth program. 

3. The program should be implemented with 
specialized personnel assigned (a) to encourage 
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.. participation in community affairs, i.e., 
‘zenship education, (b) provide work experi- 
ce, (c) to provide job training and job place- 
ent, 

4, The relief principle should be completely 
iminated. All youth should be included. 
* 5. Youth councils should be formed on both 
1e state and local levels to serve in a bona fide 
eam-work relationship with the adult commis- 
ions, Youth’s share in planning and in self- 
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government should be accented throughout the 
program. 

6. The basic description of the program 
should be service by youth, not youth service. 
Paternalism injures youth. The challenge to re- 
sponsible service unlocks extraordinary energies. 

7. It is all-important that we start now on 
a new youth program designed to help youth 
play its greatest role in the war effort and to 
prepare for the days to come.” (21, p. 57.) 





VI. We Must Study and Solve the Problem of How to Equalize the Advantages 
of vtciiranal Opportunity Among the States of Our Country and 
Within Our Individual States 


| 1, How can we gua d against dangers of federal 


control of education if we utilize federal 
support? ot 


2. ls it wise for the federal government to 


specify the kix} of education (agricultural, 

technical, etcig.which its financial aid must 

Support? — x 
3. Dogs your cogymunity spend for education a 

sum cqssister with what it can afford? Is its 

educajgnal \gced greater than its ability to 
financa schoo. ;? 

4. If we decide “hat we want federal aid, how 
do*. procee. to get it? 

It :: s unfortunate as it is obvious that an 
equal degree of educational opportunity is not 
available throughout our country. States with 
tich resources of support afford to their citizens 


| far more abundant opportunities for public edu- 
| cation that do states in which such resources are 





depleted. Such inequalities of support result in 
inequitie of educational opportunity, even with- 
in the bu. andaries of individual states. It needs 
ho argu ent that means must be found of 
divertins and directing the channels of edu- 
cational support so that all the citizens of our 
country ‘ould be afforded at least a minimum 
of satisfactory educational opportunity. The 
powers oft taxation held by cities, counties, states 
and our isderal government must be co-ordi- 
nated into a plan for achieving an equality of 
educational support, without, however, over- 
centralized educational control. 


1. How Would Equalization Improve the 
Curricula of Rural Schools? 


“Of all our public services, the education of 
rural youth has been one of the most uneven. 
At their best, rural schools are excellent; at their 
worst, they are scandalous, with the average far 
below that of the city. In any case, the recon- 
struction of America cannot afford the waste of 
resources permitted by the present level of rural 
education. The curriculum of tomorrow’s school 
for rural youth must upbuild the values of rural 
life.” (16, p. 153.) 


2. Should Higher Education Be Free to All? 


‘Fewer than half of the nation’s youth who 
are able to do acceptable college work now con- 
tinue their education beyond high school, In the 
majority of instances the chief difficulty appears 
to be an economic one. In the post-war period 
no youth should be barred by economic circum- 
stances from carrying his education as far as he 
profitably can. The attainment of this objective 
will require the establishment of many new 
junior colleges and technical institutions in order 
that the first years of post-high-school training 
may be more readily accessible. It will also in- 
volve a large increase in the amount of student 
aid.at all levels, because many more students 
will need assistance and in many instances the 
aid needed by the individual will be larger than 
is now customary.” (14, p. 69) 
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3. Should School Moneys Be Distributed on 
the Basis of Need? 

“Measured in terms of the number of chil- 
dren and youth to be educated and the ability 
to raise school revenue, some states are six or 
seven times as able as others to support educa- 
tion. Within the states the discrepancies among 
school districts are even greater. Instances exist 
of adjacent school districts that vary a hundred- 
fold in their ability to support education. Not 
even an approximate approach to equality of 
educational opportunity can be achieved until 
these great disparities among and within states 
are materially reduced. Most state plans for 
equalization should be revised to distribute state 
funds more nearly on the basis of need. The 
only agency that can remedy the inequality 
among the states in the tax burden for educa- 
tion is the Federal government. It should ac- 
cept this role.” (14, p. 73.) 


4. How Should Moneys Be Distributed to 
Schools to Avoid Federal or State Con- 
trol? 

“The distribution of federal funds on the 
basis of the type of curriculum of the local 
schools constitutes an unusually grave danger, 
inviting as it does programs of propaganda 
and indirect but effective interference with the 
freedom of educators and parents to determine 
what shall be taught in the schools. Though the 
Smith-Hughes Act stimulated developments 
probably of more benefit than harm, it is clear 
that its effects in fields other than vocational, 
particularly those related to political and eco- 
nomic problems, would be favorable to the 
development of situations similar to those 
existing today in the schools of Germany, Rus- 
sia and Italy, where a particular political party 
and philosophy are maintained at the expense 
of a free school and of the subsequent facilities 
for self-criticism so essential to progress and 
efficiency.” (2, p. 123.) 


5. Do We Now Have Federal Control of 
Education? 
“It has recently become all too evident,’ 
says Dr. Morphet, ‘that we do not need a 
program of federal support for schools to have 
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federal control. We already have a large meas- 
ure of federal control of schools . . . because of 
the fact that Congress has refused to be realistic 
and to establish a definite program of federal 
support. It now seems evident the best way to 
bring on federal control of schools is to shy 
around the question of direct federal support 
and to permit the establishment of various 
types of quasi support. The existence of these 
types of indirect support for schools through 
appropriations to noneducational agencies dur- 
ing recent years has contributed materially to 
the development of many of the controls that 
have been and are now being exercised by the 
federal government.’ 

“Reviewing the history of present-day fed- 
eral control of education, Dr. Morphet cites the 
administration of relief for teachers as early as 
1933-34, the establishment by the WPA of 
nursery schools and adult education, the voca- 
tional schools created by the NYA, the school 
building program of PWA, and the construction 
under the Lanham Act of schools and school 
programs in war-industry boom towns, as high 
spots in the educational enterprises financed and 
directed for the most part directly from Wash- 
ington, usually by noneducational agencies and 
without co-ordination with the United States 
Office of Education, with the responsible state 
departments of education, nor with local school 
boards. State departments of education have 
been often almost completely ignored, he says, 
and the system developed in many states has 
been distinctly a federal system of education. 

“Pointing to the NYA, Dr. Morphet says, 
‘This agency was first established to provide 
funds to assist needy youth to continue their 
school work. In this respect it met a very real 
need, However, before many years had passed, 
the NYA was developing schools of its own 
and was beginning to compete directly with 
established vocational and other schools of the 
state.’ “And, as if this were not enough,’ con- 
tinues Dr. Morphet, ‘the NYA was competing 
with some of the other schools and classes 
established by the federal government. . . .’ 

“The educational projects undertaken by the 
federal government were definitely in response 
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to needs so critically augmented by the depres- 
sion that they had to be met. Dr. Morphet sees 
an increase rather than a decrease in these edu- 
cational demands as members of the armed 
forces return from the war after interrupted 
educational careers, and seek to locate them- 
selves again in the stream of normal existence. 
‘Unquestionably,’ he says, ‘there will be other 
educational needs following the war which will 
require federal financial assistance. . . . 

“Burying our heads in the sand and insisting 
that there is no danger of federal control of 
education unless we have direct federal support 
will only make matters worse. If this problem 
is ever to be solved satisfactorily, we must face 
issues directly and realistically. . . .” 

The increasing educational needs of the states 
can be met only through federal participation 
in financial support of schools, says Dr. 
Morphet. Appropriation of funds used for this 
purpose should be made in accordance with a 
strictly objective formula, and should be de- 
pendent upon the whim of no individual nor 
upon the judgment of any government agency, 
which may be subject to influence. The purpose 
of federal aid, Dr. Morphet says, should be 
“to assist states in meeting the responsibilities 
of the state educational program, rather than to 
attempt to help with the program piecemeal.” 

“It should be clearly understood that after 
funds have been apportioned to the various 
states through the state departments of educa- 
tion, each state will be entirely responsible for 
administering these funds in conformity with the 
standards and requirements prescribed by law, 
and for developing its own educational program 
in co-operation with the local school administra- 
tive units within the state.”—Press Release, The 
National Education Association, September 6, 
1943, 
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6. Should Whites Have Better Schools Than 

Negroes? 

“In almost every phase of education the 
facilities provided for Negroes are even less 
adequate than those provided for white persons 
in the same areas, This is true of federally aided 
or supported programs as well as of locally 
supported services.” (10, p. 140.) 


7. Is the Federal Government the Best 
Source for Additional School Revenue? 


“From the point of view of all four of the 
major tests of a good tax system—fiscal ade- 
quacy, administrative efficiency, equity, and 
economic effects—Federal aid for education 
offers a better method of raising new money for 
schools than state and local taxation. 

“From the point of view of equity, Federal 
aid for education represents the more desirable 
alternative because it will place the responsibility 
for obtaining additional school revenue on the 
level of government best fitted to distribute its 
taxes according to the principle of ability to pay. 
To the extent that public education is a matter 
of national concern, Federal aid will make it 
possible more nearly to equalize the burden of 
maintaining a national minimum of educational 
opportunity throughout the country. To the 
extent that education is a state and local func- 
tion, Federal aid will provide a means of cor- 
recting the inequities in the present system of 
school support which result from the extraterri- 
torial shifting of state and local taxes. 

“Finally, from the point of view of economic 
effects, Federal aid for education offers the 
better mode of procedure because the Federal 
government has far greater freedom than have 
the states and localities to select fiscal measures 
appropriate to given economic and social objec- 
tives.” (11, p. 86-87.) 





VII. The Public Schools Must Assume a Reasonable and Appropriate Share in 
the Post-War Task of Rehabilitating and Readjusting Our 
Impaired Human Resources 


1, What is to be done, educationally, for those 
who have left school prematurely for em- 


ployment in industry? 


2. How can our schools give practical help in 
educational rehabilitation of discharged 
soldiers? 
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3. What can our schools do to sustain necessary 
morale and faith during the post-war days 
of disillusion that may come? 


Not only will the problem of restoring our 
disabled soldiers’ useful life be paramount after 
the war, but the gigantic task of rehabilitating 
our citizens into peacetime occupations will 
confront us. After the war, an anti-climax of 
pessimism and lassitude may ensue. In this task 
of restoration, rehabilitation, and retraining, our 
public schools will be called upon to take a 
major share. Whatever addition of facilities, 
extension of program, specialization of effort, 
or increase of personnel may be necessary for 
this post-war adjustment must be provided. 


1. What Are the Dangers to Be Avoided? 


“They (our soldiers) will return as heroes, 
but soon find themselves in the unglamorous 
position of competition with one another and 
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with a younger generation. Many may, at least 
for a while, lack security; others may lack 
opportunity. They will find, or will think they 
find, inefficiency and selfishness in high places, 
and this will tend to disillusion them, however 
sophisticated some of them may be at present. 
In certain cases they may be incited by the ills of 
post-war society to extreme radicalism; in many 
cases to cynicism, apathy or despair. In any 
event, most of them will have to play their 
part in the post-war world with the handicap 
of an interrupted education and of having just 
passed through a type of experience capable of 
distorting their perspective and their estimate 
of human values, If, on the other hand, their 
experiences in the war have given them a 
keener sense of what makes life meaningful, 
this very maturity may make them all the more 
impatient with the dislocations of the civilian 
society to which they return.” (7, p. 15.) 





VIII. Public Education Must Participate in Studying, Planning and Promoting 
Measures for Achieving and Insuring International Good Will, 
Peace, and Security 


1. There have been many plans of world 
organization proposed. How important is it 
that schools discuss these? What cognate 
study would this involve? How much pupil 
time would be consumed in such compre- 
hensive studies? 


2. Is a system of exchanging teachers with other 
countries practical in American schools? If 
50, is it desirable? 


3. Is it possible to effect, through co-operative 
programs of education among the nations of 
the world, a brotherhood of man psychology 
in sufficient degree to prevent war? 


It has become painfully clear that one of the 
most effective methods by which the dictators 
established control over their people was by 
pre-empting and manipulating public education. 
Through public education both national and 
international psychologies are established as 


public opinion. It appears quite impossible for 
peoples in different nations to associate in amity 
and mutual good-will if their respective systems 
of education generate doctrines and conduct 
based on antagonistic or hostile ideologies. It 
therefore appears evident that to assure lasting 
and extended peace among nations the systems 
of public education that flourish among the 
different nations must somehow undertake the 
concerted endeavor to establish an educational 
foundation of international peace and good- 
will by emphasizing the study of international 
understanding, international economic co-opera- 
tion, and various programs akin to our American 


Good Neighbor Policy. 


1. What Are the Problems of Post-War 


Education? 


“So the four great problems of post-war edu- 
cation as I see them will be: 
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For the School Administrator: How to ad- 
minister education as a part of community serv- 
ices and maintain efficiency of the educational 
process. 

For the Political Scientist: How to support 
education from federal funds and at the same 
time maintain the control of the mind in the 
localities. 


For the Teacher: How to teach people to pull 
together like a college crew and not like slaves 
in a galley. 

For all Americans: How to be peaceful and 
kind and, at the same time, control the gangsters, 
locally, nationally, and internationally.” (23, 
p. 531.) 


2. Education as a Force for Peace. 


“Education can be turned into a powerful 
weapon for peace. Two or three generations 
of the entire youth of the world educated with 
the belief that international differences can and 
should be settled by peaceful means only, and 
that people in all lands have bonds in common, 
would do much to break down the prejudices 
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of national hate and distrust. The ideals and 
methods of peace could become so strong and 
so well understood that nations of conquest and 
war would be nipped in the bud. Persons advo- 
cating such notions would be treated, not as 
worthy leaders, but as criminals against man- 
kind.” (18, p. 298.) 


3. Shall America Help to Teach Justice to 
the World? 


“Education for international co-operation 
cannot successfully be limited to any single 
nation. If it is so limited, that nation or that 
group of nations has no security against aggres- 
sive, nonco-operative kinds of education in other 
parts of the world. For that reason, it seems 
inevitable that there shall be some machinery 
for evaluating the tendencies of education in 
the various parts of the world. 

“Now is the time for the American people to 
match the varied wealth of their great re- 
sources, and the tremendous military potential 
of their men and their machines, with a moral 
and educational program of equal stature.” 
(9, pp. 58-59.) 





IX, We Must Study the Possibility of Establishing More Efficient Areas and 
Territories for Public School Administration 


1, What are the educational needs of the boys 
and girls of your community which can best 
be met by your home school district as now 
organized? 


2, What needs, if any, call for a larger unit of 
administration? How large? 


3. If a large administrative unit seems desirable 
in your area, what steps would have to be 
taken, what conflicting interests compro- 
mised, what difficulties overcome, to bring it 
about? 


For many years there has been much criticism 
of the administrative structure of our public 
schools, We have our local school districts, 
county school districts, state systems of educa- 
tion, and various federal programs reaching into 


the schools. It seems reasonable to hold that a 
careful examination of our pattern or patterns 
of school administration may result in much 
greater efficiency. 

We can perhaps find an improved plan by 
which local pride, responsibility, and effort in 
public education will be maintained, and yet 
larger areas of administration effected to meet 
needs which local communities cannot meet 
within themselves. 


1. Should the Tax Base Be Broadened? 

Why? Why Not? 

“There are more than 115,000 local school 
districts in the United States. These districts 
vary in population from more than 7,000,000 
in New York City to fewer than 50 in many 
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rural districts. Most rural school districts are 
so small and have such meager taxable re- 
sources that it is impossible for them to main- 
tain a high school, Even their elementary schools 
cannot be adequately financed. Broadening the 
tax base through enlarging the local unit of 
financial support will result in increased ability 
to support education from local sources, greater 
equality in financial burden among districts, and 
better administration and supervision of the 
school program.” (14, p. 17.) 


2. What Educational Functions Can Best Be 
Performed by Local Government? State? 
Federal? 


“An analysis of the relationships that now 
exist among the three levels of government 
(federal, state and local) reveals that the lines 
of authority are not clearly defined. There is 
considerable overlapping of authority and dupli- 
cation of effort. The pertinent problem at the 
present time seems to be to ascertain what major 
educational functions can best be performed by 
each level of government and to co-ordinate 
the activities of all levels to the end of provid- 
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ing the services essential to an effective pro- 
gram.” (15, p. 139.) 


3. Should There Be More Unity in the Edu. 
cational Program? If so, How Can This 
Be Obtained? 

‘A review of conditions in the various states 
demonstrates clearly that at present there is lack 
of unity throughout the educational program. 
Nursery schools, kindergartens, elementary 
schools, secondary schools, including junior 
high schools, senior high schools, junior col- 
leges, vocational schools, colleges, universities, 
night schools, various special schools for the 
handicapped, trade schools, continuation 
schools, and schools for adults have developed 
independently and have continued to operate 
with little relationship to one another. They 
are controlled by a variety of governing boards 
and their programs are administered by un- 
related staffs. The effect on pupils and students 
of this inco-ordination in the educational system 
is serious. It makes their progress through the 
many education departments and agencies com- 
plicated and difficult rather than easy and 
natural.” (15, pp. 152-53.) 





X. We Must Improve and Advance Our System of Teacher Training So As to 
Insure a Professional Personnel Equipped for the More Exacting 
Responsibilities of Education That Lie Ahead 


1. Has the teacher of the past been too much 
the man of books and too little the man of 
action? 


2. Should all schools of education, like law 
schools or medical schools, require at least 
two years of pre-education college attend- 
ance? 


3. Should professional training qualifications 
for all teachers (elementary and secondary) 
be made the same in amount? In time? 


4. How can we attract students of superior 
capacity and promise to enter teaching as a 
career? 


5. What can be done to strengthen present ele- 
mentary school teachers in the field of 
science? Future teachers? 


6. (1) What training do teachers now get in 
psychology? (2) Since teachers deal pri- 
marily with human beings, should they have 
a better foundation in psychology? (3) How 
is this to be achieved? 


It is a fact that the scope of responsibilities 
of public education has developed more rapidly 
than the accompanying development in teacher 
training. There is in the opinion of many edu- 
cators an obvious lag between the capacity of 
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our present teacher training methods and the 
performance expected of our teachers. If, for 
instance, our schools are to develop experiences 
of constructive social type, the teachers must be 
trained to an accurate understanding of the 
social factors of American life. We cannot ex- 
pect our schools effectively to teach social toler- 
ance, the process of democratic living, or inter- 
national good will unless our teachers have 
themselves undergone the cultivation of appro- 
priate preliminary education. Thus we must 
give attention to the need of establishing newer 
methods, qualifications, and techniques of selec- 
tion in the education and recruiting of our 
teachers. 
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1. Which Requires the Greater Vision and 

Ability? 

“The educator is at once an artist and a 
scientist in opening the free road to learning. 
He is willing to have disagreement with his 
point of view and he stands with the students 
always as a partner in learning. He tells things 
to learners with a method and a spirit which. 
emancipate intelligence. The propagandist man- 
ages the process of telling and even of learning 
in a manner designed to keep the learner from 
challenging what has been taught or discovered. 
The educator broadens the view; the propa- 
gandist restricts it. The real teacher opens the 
learner’s eyes; the dogmatist puts blinds on 
them.” (5, p. 10.) 
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9. Education and the People’s Peace, Educational 
Policies Commission, National Education Asso- 
ciation. Washington, D.C., May, 1943. 59 pp. 

10. Education in the Forty-Eight States. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C., 
1939. 199 pp. 

il. Federal Aid and The Tax Problem, Heer, Clar- 


ence. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, 1939. 101 pp. 

12. The Journal of Educational Sociology. ‘Plan- 
ning Schools for Tomorrow,” John Guy Fowlkes. 
September, 1942. 

13. Library Journal. “The Library and Our Inter- 
American Program,” Leon Mones. R. R. Bowker 
Company, New York. Vol. 67. No. 16. Sept., 
1942. 

14. National Resources Development Report for 
1943. United States Government Printing Office, 
Washington, D.C. January, 1943. 

15. Organization and Administration of Public Edu- 
cation, United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, 1938. 183 pp. 

16. The Phi Delta Kappan. ‘Postwar Planning,” 
Howard Y. McClusky. Fulton, Mo., April, 1943. 

17. Planning Schools for Tomorrow. United States 
Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 

18. School and Society. “Education in a World Peace 
Program,” Beach, Allen W. March 13, 1943. 

19. The School of Tomorrow, National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, Washington, D.C. 

20. Still Sits the Schoolhouse by the Road. Committee 
on Rural Education, Chicago, Illinois, 1943. 

21. Social Education. “The Youth Services of the 
New Deal and Future Action,” Herring, John 
W. February, 1943. 

22. Teachers College Record. “Community Schools 
for Democracy,” Engelhardt, N. L. Dec., 1942. 

23. Teachers College Record. “Post-War Education,” 
Russell, William F. April, 1942. 
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We Recommend for Additional Reading 
Public Affairs Pamphlets: 


#26 How Good Are Our Colleges? by Goodwin Watson. 
#30 Schools for Tomorrow's Citizens by Maxwell S. Stewart. 


#47 America's Children by Maxwell S. Stewart. 


#84 Jobs and Security for Tomorrow by Maxwell S. Stewart. 
#86 When I Get Out? Will I Find a Job? by Maxwell S. Stewart. 


#102 Veteran’s Guide by Dallas Johnson. 


These pamphlets can be ordered in quantities with special reductions for schools and colleges. Additional 
information on other Public Affairs Pamphlets may be obtained from the Public Affairs Committee, Incor- 


porated, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 


Pamphlets and Documents: 


U. S. Department of Labor, Children’s Bureau, Washington, D.C, 
Age Certificates Are the Employer's Protection Under the Fair Labor Standards Act of 1938, C.B. Folder 28, 


1943. 


Children and Their Future—The National View, by Katharine F. Lenroot, Chief, Children’s Bureau, U. §. 


Department of Labor, 1944. 


Community Action for Children in Wartime, Publication #295. 
Goals For Children And Youth, Adapted by the Children’s Bureau Commission on Children in Wartime, 


March 18, 1944. 


Information Kit—Sixteen-Year Minimum Age For Employment.” 

Policy On Employment of Youth Under 18 Years of Age, War Manpower Commission, January 30, 1943, 
Policies for Part-Time Employment of School Youth, September 3, 1943. 

Young Agricultural Workers In Wartime and Afterward, by Ione L. Clinton and Ella Arvilla Merritt, 1945. 





The Outlook for Women 


“Men are ganging up on women in industry, and 
it is up to the women to go into action to stop that 
old-fashioned attitude from denying them jobs and 
opportunity. They should not be lulled to sleep by 
all those frills installed for their pleasure in war 
plants which badly needed what they called a tem- 
porary emergency force of women. Lavish rest rooms, 
beauty shops, nurseries, and music by Muzak are not 


much good to a woman standing in the rain at an 
employment gate with a ‘No Women Help Wanted’ 
sign on it.” 
Atlantic, “Getting Rid of the Women,” 
A. G. MEZERIK, June, 1945, pp. 79-83. 


Editor's Note: This article merits chapter 
discussion, 
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Program Notes 


A Symposium on Current Practices and Problems in the 
Rehabilitation of Veterans 


The Milbank Chapel at Teachers College, 
Columbia University, was filled to overflowing 
on April 20 at this Open Meeting of Pi Lambda 
Theta, a meeting which was attended by as 
many men as women! Dr. Louise Price, who 
organized the symposium, presided. 


The first speaker, Dr. Louis Long of the 
“Pilot Unit” established by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration as a training center at the City 
College of New York, gave an over all picture 
of the vocational choices made by veterans at 
the City College Veterans’ Rehabilitation Cen- 
ter. He stressed the fact that there is no such 
person as the “typical” veteran among those 
seeking help in rehabilitation; the variation is 
enormous. The range in age has been from 17 
to 49; in intelligence from borderline to bril- 
liant; in education from less than four years of 
grade school to four years of college; in length 
of service from 2 months to 7 years; in physical 
condition from poor to excellent; in adjustment 
from very poor to good; and in disability from 
0 to 100 per cent. Approximately one per cent 
have been women veterans arid eight per cent 
have been Negroes. Some ten per cent either 
have not been physically, mentally, or emo- 
tionally capable of re-education or do not want 
it, Ninety per cent, however, have been recom- 
mended to the Veterans’ Administration for 
vocational preparation for specific objectives 
which are considered sound. Of those recom- 
mended, 26 per cent have been sent into pro- 
fessional fields; 35 per cent into skilled trades; 
and 39 per cent into miscellaneous groups such 
as semi-professional, clerical, and semi-skilled 
fields, For some 450 men, for example, 190 
different objectives were proposed. Recom- 
mendations are based upon feasibility from the 
standpoint of the man’s interest, education, 
physical and mental condition, and of the in- 
stitution providing the training. 


Dr. Kathryn Maxfield spoke on counseling 
the blind and partially sighted. The welfare of 
the blind is provided for by law and is well 
organized. Unfortunately, this is not true for 
the partially sighted, she pointed out. Returning 
veterans who are blind are sent immediately to 
special military hospitals where rehabilitation 
begins. One imperative is to keep up the tempo 
the patient has been used to in the Service to 
avert the slump which too frequently accom- 
panies this kind of disability. Therapeutic goals 
are these: to help the patient become emotion- 
ally adjusted to his physical disability; to help 
him realize that he must become a worthwhile 
member of society ; and to help him secure work 
suited to his capacities. 

With these goals in mind, the blind patient 
is trained first to use all of his abilities so that 
he may get around without fear. Among other 
things, he learns to sense the difference in air 
pressure, for instance, when he is passing a tree 
and when he is in the open. Social adjustment 
to the extent that the individual no longer feels 
himself an invalid is sought before vocational 
adjustment is attempted. Counseling is accom- 
panied by training for the individual ; his family 
is also helped to understand their role in the 
rehabilitation program, Consequently counsel- 
ing blinded veterans regarding vocational re- 
habilitation follows somewhat the patterns 
which have been developed for counseling the 
civilian blind. Industry needs to be aware of this 
problem and to help by opening up all possible 
jobs which can be done by the blind and the 
partially sighted, Fortunately, the scarcity of 
workers during the war period has led a num- 
ber of employers to experiment with the use of 
the blind (and the otherwise handicapped) 
and it is to be hoped that some of these avenues 
and perhaps others will be open to veterans in 
the future. 

The next speaker, Dr. La Vange Richardson 
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of the CCNY Unit, described procedures used 
in counseling the deaf and the partially deaf. Be- 
fore talking with a veteran, Dr. Richardson 
studies any written information which has been 
assembled in his folder by the Veterans’ Ad- 
ministration. For example, she notes whether 
or not the veteran is wearing a hearing aid pro- 
vided by the government before his discharge. 
She also notes whether or not he has had a six 
to eight weeks’ lip reading course such as are 
now being given in certain Army and Navy 
hospitals. She has had no difficulty in carrying 
on a conversation with men who have been 
trained in lip reading though the percentage 
of hearing loss has ranged from 10 to 80 per 
cent in the cases she has handled. 

The man who has become suddenly deaf- 
ened has a more serious psychological problem 
than one who has gradually become hard of 
hearing. In the event of severe hearing loss, the 
patient has to learn the art of speaking over 
again because he may speak too loudly or too 
softly. 

It is important to place the partially deaf in 
a situation where working conditions are rela- 
tively quiet in order to conserve whatever hear- 
ing remains. The person who wears a hearing 
aid must learn to blot out the sounds which he 
does not need or wish to hear. To become ac- 
customed to wearing such a device is rather 
nerve wracking in any event and the fewer dis- 
tracting noises the better. The attitudes of 
civilians play an important role in any veter- 
an’s readjustment; this is especially true of the 
deaf, It took years for the public to accept eye- 
glasses as a matter of course. It is to be hoped 
that soon people who wear hearing aids will not 
be made to feel conspicuous. Hearing aids 
should be accepted as eye-glasses have been. 

Dr. Mildred Mitchell, a lieutenant in the 
Navy who has recently gone on inactive duty 
(now working at the CCNY Unit), spoke on 
some of the readjustment problems of returning 
women veterans using herself as an example. 
The change to civilian clothes poses a real prob- 
lem—with its many decisions as to color, style 
of dress, and what hats, jewelry, and shoes 
should be selected. In the Service, all such 
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personal matters are regulated and the sudden 
reassumption of such decision-making is dis. 
turbing. Many veterans gave away clothing 
when they went into Service and the assembling 
of a civilian wardrobe in which the veteran 
feels suitably dressed is a real task—and some. 
times an expensive one. Also, upon return to 
civilian life, there is a feeling of general loss of 
security—food, shelter, clothing, and protection 
having been provided for so long in a paternal 
manner. 

Social adjustment, however, probably induces 
the greatest psychological problems for women 
veterans. The freedom and friendliness existing 
among personnel in the various branches of 
Service is now replaced by the more restricted 
mores of civilian life. A returning veteran 
often feels she is ‘‘on the outside looking in.” 
Because as a woman officer she has been ex- 
cluded from officers’ dances or other social 
occasions planned by civilian women, she feels 
certain hostilities toward civilian women which 
she must face realistically and overcome. 

Next on the program was Mr. Henry Werner, 
a clinical psychologist, who spoke on the most 
frequent psychological problems of veterans. 
These, he pointed out, may be due to many 
causes, among which is an acute consciousness 
of physical disabilities which noticeably affect 
appearance, He emphasized that in attempting 
to help a “PN” (an individual suffering from 
psycho-neurosis), the individual's total person- 
ality must be taken into consideration—not 
merely his military experience. He estimated 
that 42 per cent of the returning veterans who 
have sought help in rehabilitating themselves 
have had some neuro psychiatric disability.* Of 
these 29 per cent have a psycho-neurosis; 6.3 
have dementia praecox; 1.5 have seizures or are 
epileptics; 1 per cent are manic-depressives; 
0.4 are mentally deficient; 0.4 have some men- 
tal disease such as aphasia; and 3.3 per cent 
cannot be classified. Mr. Werner mentioned 
employment in sheltered workships and return 
to school as having decided therapeutic value. 


* Figures and percentages used by Long and 
Werner are taken from research studies under way 
at the C.C.N.Y. Veterans’ Rehabilitation Center. 
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In regard to the first, he stressed the need of 
more sheltered workshops such as those of the 
New York Institute for the Crippled and Dis- 
abled, In regard to the second, he said that 
many of the veterans who want to go to college 
have not had enough high school credits to 
satisfy the New York State Board of Education, 
so they are being advised, if they wish further 
education, to finish high school first, and then 
decide what to do. Sometimes they find they 
can complete their high school education in their 
former high schools; or they may make up 
credits in an approved private academy or pre- 
paratory school where it is sometimes possible 
for a man to accelerate and to take “Regents.” 
If a man knows what he wishes to do and has 
the aptitude for it, he sometimes is permitted 
to take supplemental courses in a preparatory 
school or adult academy in a summer session or 
at the same time he enters upon higher educa- 
tion. This is especially likely to happen if a 
man is admitted to an institution of higher 
learning with an entrance condition which he 
is permitted to work off during his first year of 
attendance. 

Dr, Joseph L. Abramson described the psy- 
chiatric counseling program which has been in 
operation this year in the Veterans’ Clinic set 
up at the Brooklyn Jewish Hospital. Here seven 
volunteer psychiatrists, as many graduate psy- 
chologists, and two part-time paid psychiatric 
social workers devote one evening per week to 
conferences with returned veterans who have 
full-time jobs but who are not happily adjusted. 
A man may return for counseling as many as 
eight or ten times if he feels it desirable. A 
conference at which the workers discuss the 
psychodynamics of a case is held each Monday 
from nine to ten P.M. in order to improve tech- 
niques and to share understanding and knowl- 
edge. 

After helping a veteran to a clearer under- 
standing of his particular problem, an attempt 
is made to get him back to his pre-induction 
level of adjustment. Stressing the theory that 
there is no such thing as a war neurosis 
PER SE, Dr. Abramson placed the percentage 
of those dismissed from the armed forces on 
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account of psycho-neurotic tendencies at ap- 
proximately 45 per cent. Service may just have 
been the “straw that broke the camel’s back.” 
Dr. Abramson felt that many men have slipped 
through the induction centers without detection 
of their neurotic tendencies. To date, many of 
the psycho-neurotics who have been discharged 
have not seen overseas service but have broken 
down with “gang plank” jitters, signs of which 
were manifest before induction. 

Russia, according to one of its brain special- 
ists cited by Dr. Abramson, does not have this 
problem—at least, not on so large a scale as 
the United States has it. One explanation given 
is that every able bodied man in Russia is reared 
as a potential soldier, with the result that the 
strains of transition from civilian life to mili- 
tary life are not so great there as they are here. 

Dr. Abramson believes that psychiatrists 
should realize their civic and social responsi- 
bility, and he feels that they have not been for- 
ward thinking enough thus far. The need for 
psychiatric education in this country is constant 
and pressing. There ate also questions of civic 
policy involved, Should local hospitals set up 
special Veterans’ clinics? What should the pat- 
tern of such Outpatient clinics be? Should the 
service be subsidized privately or by the gov- 
ernment in order to give the returning Service- 
man and woman free treatment or treatment 
at a nominal fee? Are Veterans’ Hospitals, 
which are often outside city boundaries and 
therefore inconvenient, going to be able to ren- 
der this sort of outpatient service with satisfac- 
tion? These are very important questions of 
policy. The need to plan is imperative—‘‘not to 
plan is to plan for disaster.” 

The seventh speaker on the program was 
Mrs. Florence Simon, Head Psychiatric Social 
Worker at the Payne Whitney Clinic for 
Veterans. Mrs. Simon emphasized that many 
veterans’ problems have their roots in pre-war 
years and in childhood adjustment. A rejected 
or over-protected child, for example, may de- 
velop neurotic tendencies. 

She also advocated the use of psychiatric 
social workers in handling the less severe cases 
of maladjustment in order to conserve the time 
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of the comparatively few psychiatrists who are 
at present available for the more serious dis- 
orders. There is a great shortage of psychiatrists. 
In our country there are only 2800 psychiatrists 
whereas 30,000 are needed—more than ten 
times the number available. 

Besides the 17 volunteer psychiatrists, several 
psychiatric social workers, and an occupational 
therapist who are working with veterans at the 
Payne Whitney clinic, one of the staff members 
is a worker from the United States Employment 
Service, The purpose in having this last worker 
on the staff is to give employers some insight 
into psychological problems and to increase the 
possibility of employment of veterans with 
psychological disturbances, especially the em- 
ployment of those men who have been classified 
as PN. “Don’t be afraid of a ‘PN’” she con- 
cluded. “We're almost all neurotic.” 

Dr. Calvin Stone, Professor of Abnormal 
Psychology, Stanford University, and Visiting 
Professor at the Neurological Institute, Presby- 
terian Medical Center, a discussant on the pro- 
gram, injected a note of caution into the think- 
ing of the group. He remarked that although 
45% of the veterans may reveal psycho-neurotic 
tendencies, many will only have flare-ups which 
will soon quiet down. He suggested also that 
the armed forces are getting rid of people who 
are not useful for fighting, often labeling them 
PN because that is one acceptable reason for dis- 
charging a man from the service. On the other 
hand, because of industry's widespread mis- 
understanding of psychological disturbances in 
relation to reemployment, some men have been 
recently given discharges for “flat feet’’ when 
the men knew they were psychologically dis- 
turbed and have occasionally sought treatment 
upon arriving home so the situation is some- 
what confused. Dr. Stone estimated that the 
ultimate number who will have to be treated for 
psychoneurosis will not exceed 15%. He also 
urged research into individual reaction to injury 
and commented that already $40,000 has been 
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given to one institution for the study of this and 
the social readjustment of individuals following 
injury, Study should also be made of the roles 
which the Junior College, the College, the Uni- 
versity, and Adult Education can play in the 
re-education and the psychological readjustment 
of veterans, and of how the educational pro- 
grams of these agencies must be revised to be 
made adequate for each person. Rule of thumb 
methods for setting up training and education 
now prevail. 

Two other discussants, Mrs. Goldie Kaback 
of Teachers College, and Dr. Irving Bender, 
Chairman of the Psychology Department of 
Dartmouth College raised pertinent questions, 
and there was lively discussion from the floor. 

In answer to the question, ““What are the col- 
leges doing to help returning veterans adjust?” 
Dr. Stone cited certain colleges which have ap- 
pointed a campus board headed by a director 
or co-ordinator and five chairmen of faculty 
committees in charge of Curriculum, Health, 
Rehabilitation, Recreation, and Physiotherapy, 
respectively. Counselors also have an important 
role in this program. Most colleges, he indi- 
cated, are frowning upon special courses for 
veterans, feeling that veterans should be in- 
tegrated into the total student body as early as 
possible. 

A veteran, speaking from the floor, reported 
that there are already 115 veterans at Teachers 
College and a Veterans Club has been organized. 
Faculty members come to their meetings, student 
organizations have invited them to social affairs 
and general participation. Best of all, the 
Faculty have asked the club to poll members 
for ways in which the Institution can be of 
service to them in making their adjustment. 

The symposium lasted two and a half hours— 
and there was not a dull moment. 

ELIZABETH STEVENSON 
FRANCES VERNON 
GERTRUDE C, YORKE 


Public Relations of Pi Lambda Theta Members 


“What we especially need to emphasize next 
year, a member of Washington Alumnz ex- 


claimed recently, “is working with other 
groups.” She was not alone in her point of 
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view; chapters all over the country are giving 
evidence that they are recognizing Pi Lambda 
Theta’s unusual opportunity to work with and 
through other organizations. If one is to judge 
from letters, program reports, and personal con- 
ferences, the consensus is that the national 
organization should carry on a live, unified pro- 
gram; that individual chapters should develop 
phases of the national program according to 
the needs of their home communities; and that 
this program, national and local, will be 
strengthened and made more effective through 
contacts with many other groups, A vigorous 
discussion of members of Pi chapter recently 
pointed the same thought: the accomplishment 
of a chapter is indicated by its degree of in- 
fluence in the community. 

It is encouraging to note that Pi Lambda 
Thetans as individuals and as chapters are trans- 
lating into action their conviction that the 
market-place location is preferable to that of 
the ivory tower. The members of Pi, this year, 
invited to each of several meetings two “key” 
persons from outside Pi Lambda Theta. They 
plan to continue this procedure next year and 
to develop other means of reaching out into the 
community. 

Northern California Alumnz made the most 
of its location in San Francisco by joining the 
group of leading women’s organizations that 
sponsored the United Women’s Conference 
held on May 19 to discuss the share women 
shall have in implementing the peace. A second 
session of the United Women’s Conference was 
scheduled for the following week. 

A committee of Alpha Deltans interested 
themselves in a teacher-recruitment movie and 
have already worked with such other groups as 
the Audio-Visual Department of the Los 
Angeles Public Schools, the Research and 
Guidance Department of the Los Angeles Pub- 
lic Schools, the Film Division of the University 
of California. More will be heard of this 
project. 

Recently a number of Washington Alumne 
members gathered in Tacoma to discuss ways 
of implementing further the research of the 
chapter which culminated in the recently pub- 
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lished study: Women of the Pacific Northwest, 
Their Status Today, Their Emotional Adjust- 
ment, and Their Thinking on the Post-War 
Period. Concerned with the implications of 
such a study and represented at the meeting 
were the following organizations: Administra- 
tive Women in Education, Aloha Club, Altrusa, 
American Association of University Women, 
American Federation of Teachers, American 
Association of Social Workers, Association of 
Childhood Education, Turosa Club, Business 
and Professional Women’s Club, Quota Club, 
Cosmopolitan Club, Delta Kappa Gamma, 
Elementary-Grades Teachers Club, English 
Club, Soroptomist Club, Social Workers’ Club, 
Tacoma Association of Classroom Teachers, 
Tacoma Chapter of International Council for 
Exceptional Children, Zonta. 

"In February, Detroit Alumnz held a discus- 
sion meeting with other organizations of Busi- 
ness and Professional Women in Detroit. Mat- 
ters of community concern that could be best 
attacked through united effort were discussed. 

The Professional Recognition Committee of 
Alpha Epsilon did an unusual and excellent 
piece of work in public relations by compiling 
what is really an abridged history of the chapter 
and publishing it under the title of News and 
Views of Alpha Epsilon Chapter. Each presi- 
dent, from the first one in 1932, submitted a 
statement of the “highlights” of her term of 
office. The 1,046 candidates who have been 
initiated into membership in forty initiations 
were listed with their addresses and all available 
information concerning their present positions. 
The sending of this report to all initiates and 
affiliates of Alpha Epsilon means an exchange 
of news among more than a thousand persons 
scattered over the United States. 

These are only a very few of the attempts 
being made by Pi Lambda Thetans to reach out 
to individuals and groups everywhere. Increas- 
ingly, Pi Lambda Theta is making itself effec- 
tive as part of a mighty force that is working 
actively “to further the cause of democratic 
education.” 

HELEN OLSON 
National Corresponding Secretary 








From Coast to Coast 


Alpha Zeta 


Our chapter has had a particularly busy and 
successful year despite the fact that we lost 
several of our officers who were elected last 
spring; hence there was in October quite a 
scramble to ‘‘set our house in order”’ financially, 
socially and professionally. Officers of the year 
include President R. Elizabeth Brown, on leave 
of absence from the Houston Schools, who is 
now completing work on her doctorate; Vice- 
President Edith MacRae of New Brunswick, 
who is also working for her doctorate; Cor- 
responding Secretary Marion Formansky of 
Berwyn, Illinois, an undergraduate in the School 
of Education; Treasurer Edith Ginzburg of 
Chicago, also an undergraduate; and Keeper of 
Records Helen Schmidt, a teacher in the Win- 
netka school system who soon will have pub- 
lished an arithmetic book “designed” for grade- 
school youngsters. 

Three of our meetings this year have been 
held jointly with the School of Education. To 
these meetings have been invited personally all 
gtaduate and undergraduate students of the 
Evanston campus, all education students at the 
University College (Northwestern's “down- 
town” campus on the near north side of Chi- 
cago), and all Pi Lambda Thetans living in the 
Chicago area. Dr. Frank S. Baker, President of 
the American Education Fellowship and the 
Milwaukee State Teachers College, spoke at our 
first open meeting on November 15. His topic 
of discussion was ‘The Opportunities and Re- 
sponsibilities of Public Education in the Years 
Ahead.” This meeting was attended by some 
two hundred persons and the members of Alpha 
Zeta felt that we were amply rewarded for our 
efforts to bring together students and faculty 
after four o'clock. 

On February 15 we held our second open 
meeting. Dr. Harold Coffman, President of 
George Williams College, Chicago, spoke on 
“A Look at Education.” Our third open meeting 
will be held on May 9, The program for this 
meeting is being planned entirely by the under- 


graduate students of the School of Education. 

We have also had two joint meetings with 
the Lambda and Chicago Alumnz Chapters in 
the Chicago “loop.” The Founders’ Day Dinner 
of December 2 was followed by a discussion of 
“Citizen Responsibility for Intercultural Under- 
standing” by Lea Taylor, head resident of the 
Chicago Commons, and several musical selec- 
tions by the lyric soprano, Betty Jane Bridges. 
Our second meeting of the three chapters was 
held on March 10. Our special guest was Dr. 
Helene Hartley, our national first vice-president, 
Joseph E. Dickman, Director of the Bureau of 
Visual Education, Chicago Board of Education, 
spoke on, and illustrated “Developing Inter- 
cultural Understanding Through Visual Edu- 
cation.” 

Our January 10 meeting brought only Pi 
Lambda Thetans together for the purpose of 
electing eleven new members. During the 
couse of the evening, Eula Nagler, who is 
registrar of the School of Education and adviser 
of Alpha Zeta chapter, showed her own beauti- 
ful technicolor pictures of our campus. On 
January 24 the first initiation ceremony and 
dinner of the year was held. Mrs. Helen Rand 
Miller of Evanston Township High School and 
a member of the National Council of Teachers 
of English spoke of her part in the so-called 
investigation of the Reader's Digest by the 
National Council of Teachers of English. The 
President of Alpha Zeta also appointed each 
of the new members to two of the standing 
committees to facilitate the work of those who 
were already on the committees and also to 
help the new members become familiar with 
the duties of the executive officers. 

Much to the surprise of the executive officers 
and committees, the eleven new members 
planned a special party on February 22. No one 
knew quite what to expect for we had been 
told not to “dress up for the occasion.” Young 
and “old” participated that evening in more 
physical activity than perhaps many of us had 
had in years. Alpha Zeta members played 
games! They ‘‘created’’ poems—comical, pa- 
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triotic, unmeaningful—on the spur of the 
moment. They made hats out of green crepe 
paper in commemoration of St. Patrick’s Day! 
They sat on the floor shoeless wondering what 
the world was coming to! They danced a jig! 
And besides, there were cherry whipped-cream 
tarts and coffee in keeping with the spirit of 
Washington’s birthday. We all came away 
secretly hoping that there would be more parties 
such as this in the future—even if we had to 
initiate new members to have them. 

Dr. Helene Hartley was the guest of our 
chapter on March 14. After a busy morning of 
conferences with deans and professors, Dr. 
Hartley and eighteen of our members lunched 
at The Homestead in Evanston. In the after- 
noon Dr. Hartley presented to the new members 
their pins and certificates of membership; an 
inspection was also made of the files; confer- 
ences were held with the executive officers; Dr. 
Hartley was interviewed by a member of the 
Daily Northwestern staff. Dinner that evening 
was held at the Orrington Hotel, Evanston; the 
executive officers and the chapter adviser 
attended this dinner. 

On April 4 new members were again elected 
and a committee chosen to nominate candidates 
for next year’s officers. On April 26 the second 
initiation ceremony and dinner was held. Ethel 
Kawin, guidance counselor of Glencoe Public 
Schools and lecturer in education at the Uni- 
versity of Chicago, spoke on “Mental Hazards 
of the Teaching Profession.” 

In addition to the open meeting on May 9, 
there is the May 31 meeting for the installation 
of next year’s officers. We hope that any out-of- 
town Pi Lambda Thetans who are to be in 
Chicago on any of these dates will feel perfectly 
welcome to attend our meetings. 

Our chapter has secured office space this year 
in the School of Education building. Several of 
our more ambitious members took it upon them- 
selves to furnish and decorate the room. Most 
of the decorations consist of drawings and color- 
fully decorated jugs, jars and bottles; grade 
school pupils of the Chicago and North Shore 
schools have helped with the decorations. It 
has been a great help to have all of our ma- 
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terial centrally located. “Our room”’ is conducive 
to many kinds of activities, we hope, and we 
believe that it has a friendly, cheery atmosphere 
about it. 

This year a study room for graduate students 
in education was secured as another project of 
Alpha Zeta members. All doctoral dissertations 
and masters’ theses in education are to be kept 
in the study room. Research studies, magazines 
of interest, special reports, and publications of 
special significance will be available for use of 
the graduates. Two Alpha Zeta members who 
have had training in library service are at work 
on a filing system for the material. Alpha Zeta 
members hope that graduate students will carry 
on this study-room project. 





Kansas City Alumne 


The Kansas City Alumnz group had a break- 
fast during the Missouri State Teachers Con- 
vention at which Pi Lambda Thetans from all 
over the state gathered. In spite of a shortened 
convention and about five other breakfasts that 
morning, our attendance numbered about thirty- 
five, An outstanding educator, Dr. Marie Ernst 
of St. Louis spoke to us. 

A get-acquainted tea held during Christmas 
vacation was a lovely occasion. A large happy 
crowd sang Christmas carols and really got 
acquainted, This meeting was held in the home 
of our president. 

In February, we all journeyed to India via 

Miss Brown who had been a missionary there 
for many years. She acquainted us with some of 
the educational problems in India which are 
many. 
In April, the Delta Kappa Gamma group— 
of which many of our alumnz are members— 
invited us to a luncheon to hear from some of 
our Mexican and South American neighbors. 
We hope to make a joint meeting like this an 
annual affair. 

Our last meeting, to be held on May 19, will 
be a picnic supper at the home of our president. 
At this time we will install our new officers, 
and make plans for next year. 
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Northern California Alumnz 


Northern California Alumnz chapter of Pi 
Lambda Theta, under the presidency of Miss 
Mabel Claire Stark, a prominent teacher of the 
San Francisco school department, has followed 
the theme for the year, “Keeping Abreast of 
the Times.” 

The April luncheon meeting held in San 
Jose, was addressed by Dr. Dwight Bissell, city 
health officer of San Jose. He discussed the 
topic, “Keeping Abreast of the Times in 
Health.” 

Over sixty active members of the chapter 
have attended the monthly luncheon meetings 
during the year to hear such able speakers as 
Dr, Holland Roberts, formerly of Stanford 
University, now director of the California Labor 
School; Dr. Bernice Baxter, Administrative 
Assistant, Oakland Public Schools, and Na- 
tional President of Camp Fire Girls; Miss Mar- 
garet Girdner, Supervisor of Text Books and 
Libraries, San Francisco Public Schools, and 
Dr. Phylis Haley, instructor at San Francisco 
Junior College. Dr, Baxter and Dr. Haley are 
members of the Chapter. 

At a joint gathering of the Northern Cali- 
fornia Alumnz Chapter of Pi Lambda Theta 
and the Supervisors’ Association, Dr. Holland 
Roberts, formerly of the faculty of Stanford 
University, explained to the large group as- 
sembled for the luncheon meeting the details 
of the newest undertaking for adult education 
in the West, the California Labor School. 

Dr. Roberts is the educational director. He 
has an advisory council of twelve distinguished 
members of the faculties of Stanford, the Uni- 
versity of California, and leading educational 
institutions in San Francisco. 

The board of directors includes prominent 
trade unionists of both AFL and CIO, and 
leading business men. 

The school is unique in that study is under- 
taken for its own sake. No credits are allowed 
for courses completed. 

Dr. Roberts explained the policy of the 
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school with its two branches, one in San Fran- 
cisco and one in Oakland, Its purpose is “to 
equip men and women to become more effective 
in strengthening the principles upon which our 
democracy is based.” Major emphasis is on 
fostering unity of purpose and understanding 
among all sections of the community. 

The school is now in its third semester, 
There were 225 enrolled when the school be- 
gan in Oakland. The number increased to 300 
in the second semester, about 80% of whom 
were trade unionists, Classes meet weekly for 
the two hour sessions. Small fees are payable 
in advance. Courses are offered in Labor, Social 
Sciences, Language, Writing, Dramatics, Art, 
and Dance. 

The third semester is trying to help solve the 
problem that the unions have faced in admitting 
to membership many foreigners who could not 
speak English, or, at best, speak with an accent. 
A course by a teacher of voice will deal with 
the problem from the understanding of the 
mechanics of speech. 

Main emphasis of the semester is on the 
necessity for continuation of harmonious labor- 
management-government relations in the post- 
war period. The charter for post-war labor- 
management unity, as prepared by Eric 
Johnston, of the U. S. Chamber of Commerce, 
William Green of AFL and Philip Murray of 
CIO, will be studied. Leaders of labor, the 
attorney for the United Employers, Inc., and 
the vice-president in charge of manufacturing 
of a big corporation will be the instructors, A 
representative of the War Labor Board will 
make clear the responsibilities of government 
in labor-management relationships, especially in 
disputes. 

A course on the economics of world co 
operation, with attention to the special problems 
of cartels and the future of German economy 
and industrialization is offered to more ad- 
vanced students. 

Practical courses to train business agents in 
parliamentary practice and public speaking are 
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offered under the instruction of the assistant 
public defenders of the county. 

While some students apply themselves to 
economic theory, others to the practical courses 
to improve themselves as leaders, still others are 
studying for pure enjoyment. Dr. Roberts told 
of personal experiences with older people who 
are realizing ambitions to write poetry and 
prose, late in life. 

The experiment is very challenging. With 
the return of service men to civilian life, many 
will find here the type of education that is 
stimulating. The sincere support given the pro- 
gram by organized labor, business. groups, and 
community organizations stands as a guarantee 
of the continued success of the California Labor 
School. 





Mu 
“Come in to work and come in to stay,” was 
the thesis of Dr. Helen Walker's talk to pro- 
spective members of Mu chapter at the seminar 
held during her recent visit to the Cornell cam- 
pus. She discussed the problem of members 
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keeping in touch with Pi Lambda Theta when 
they are in small communities offering no chap- 
ter contacts. She asked individual members as 
they moved away from the campus to let the 
national office know if they saw ways Pi Lambda 
Theta could help them. 

The emphasis Dr. Walker gave to the de- 
sirability of continuing our professional inter- 
ests was in line with the theme used for our 
bi-monthly seminars throughout the year: The 
Changing Role of Women, Changes in women’s 
role psychologically, economically, and political- 
ly have been the topics discussed so far; and 
the extent to which these changes are reflected 
in women’s education will be the topic of the 
June meeting. 

Other events of the year have been talks by 
two outstanding educators from our campus. 
Dr. Howard Anderson, Director of the School 
of Education, told of legislative trends affecting 
education; and Dr. Asahel Woodruff, professor 
of educational psychology, gave suggestions for 
adjusting to people in a new community and 
taking a place of leadership there. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


New National Officers for 1945-47 


President: DR. May V. SEAGOE, University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., 


Los Angeles 24, Calif. 


Second Vice-President: MABEL SNEDAKER, 127 Grand Ave. Court, Iowa City, Iowa. 
Third Vice-President: MRS. JOSEPHINE FUGATE, 132 S. Fountain St., Wichita, Kan. 
Executive Secretary: VIRGINIA M, SAHS, 525 W. 120th St., New York 27, N.Y. 


Moving of the National Office 





About July 1, 1945, the National Office, including the Executive Secretary, will move to the 
University of California at Los Angeles, 405 Hilgard Ave., Los Angeles 24, California. 
Pending the definite assignment of quarters, mail should be addressed in care of Dr. May 
V. Seagoe. It is suggested that chapter officers withold all but urgent mail between the 

tiod July 1-15, inclusive. Chapters will be furnished more definite information by special 
etter. 





NATIONAL OFFICERS 


President First Vice-President Second Vice-President 
HELEN M. WALKER HELENE HARTLEY May V. SEAGOE 
Teachers College School of Education University of California a 
Columbia University Syracuse University Los Angeles 
525 West 120th Street Syracuse, N.Y. 405 Hilgard Avenue 
New York 27, N.Y. Los Angeles 24, Calif. 

Third Vice-President Treasurer Corres ponding Secretary 
LUCILLE WALLACE MARGUERITE F. HALL HELEN F. OLSON 
421 Red Haw Road School of Public Health 4727 Brooklyn Avenue 
Dayton 5, Ohio University of Michigan Seattle 5, Wash. 

Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Keeper of Records Executive Secretary 
ANITA S. DOWELL DoROTHY PEARSON 
Cambridge Arms 525 West 120th Street 
Baltimore 18, Md. New York 27, N.Y. 


STANDING COMMITTEES FOR 1944-45 


Committee on Revision of Officers’ Handbook Committee on Local Constitutions and Eligi. 


WINIFRED Cox bility 

LoLa ELLER ELsIE FREDERIKSEN 
DorotHy EVANS LOUISE MCKENZIE 
MARGUERITE F, HALL CAROLINE MITCHELL 
WYNN JONES CLARA LOUISE MOHR 
ELsIE JEVONS EvA PRING 

MARJORIE MCINTYRE JUANITA SNIPE 
GERALDINE MCPHILLIPS OLGA WRIGHT VEDDER 
SHANNON PETTINGER FRANCES MULLEN, Chairman 
OLIVE WOODRUFF 11201 Longwood Drive 
MARGARET CAIRNCROSS, Sub-Chairman Chicago, III. 


Betty SMITH YENNI, Chairman 
64 Charleston Avenue 
Kenmore, N.Y. 


Director of Public Relations 
ELEANOR MOSELY COLLIER 
304 Bay State Road 
Boston 15, Mass. 


Committee on Revision of Leaflet of Infor- Committee on Studies and Awards 


mation MARGARET BENNETT 
ELEANOR MOSELY COLLIER MARGUERITE F, HALL 
HELENE HARTLEY HELENE HARTLEY 
HELEN OLSON KATHERINE MCLAUGHLIN 
Dora V. SMITH HELEN M. WALKER 
LORETTA MILLER, Chairman ELIZABETH Woops 

Central Washington May SEAGOE, Chairman 

College of Education 405 Hilgard Avenue 


Ellensburg, Wash. Los Angeles 24, Calif. 
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Journal Committee 
ETHEL PERCY ANDRUS 
WEALTHY BABCOCK 
ROSALIND CASSIDY 
SARAH LOUISE COOK 
G.iapys L. DUNPHY 
HAZEL J. FARINGER 
MILDRED MAHONEY 
ETHEL K. NEWELL 
Mary E, RONK 
MARGARET RUSSELL 
AGNES SAMUELSON 
BLANCHE TANSIL 
SyLvIA VOPNI 
HELEN WILLIAMS 
GRACE WILSON 
Lou LABRANT, Chairman 

School of Education 
New York University 
New York, N.Y. 


Loan Fund Board 

HELEN D. BRAGDON 

GERTRUDE CLARSON 

VIRGINIA JUDY ESTERLY 

Luvicy M. HILt 

MARGUERITE F. HALL 

BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 

CAROLINE GARBE MITCHELL, Chairman 
1244 N. Stone Street 
Chicago, Ill. 


Committee to Assemble Material for Revision 

of Pi Lambda Theta History 

LUAUDA FOOTE 

ELIZABETH KELLEY BAUER 

GENEVIEVE KNIGHT BIXLER 

HELEN M. CARPENTER, Chairman 
State Teachers College 
Trenton, N.J. 
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Extension Committee 

Helen C. Davis 

VIRGINIA SANDERSON 

LAURA T, TYLER 

PAULINE PARK WILSON 

ANITA DowWELL, Chairman 
State Teachers College 
Towson, Md. .- 


Program Committee 
HELEN HAGGERTY 
HELEN OLSON 
LOUISE PRICE 
CLARA VELTE 
LucILLE WALLACE 
GERTRUDE YORKE 
MariE Russ, Chairman and Director of 

Program 
600 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N.Y. 


Finance Committee 
EILEEN FRENCH STEELE 
BEULAH CLARK VAN WAGENEN 
HELEN M. WALKER 
MARGUERITE F. HALL, Chairman 
School of Public Health 
University of Michigan 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 
Nominating Committee 
HAZEL SCHULTZ 
FLORENCE WILSON 
GRACE WILSON 
ETHEL WOODEN 
LELIA ANN TAGGART, Chairman 
Office, County Superintendent of Schools 
Court House 
Santa Barbara, Calif. 


Exchange Editor 
LENA Mary HorToN 
Silver Burdett Co. 
45 East 17th Street 
New York, N.Y. 





CHAPTER PRESIDENTS, 1944-45 


ALPHA—University of Missouri 
Mrs. Carcline Benson Pearman 
19 Kuhlman Court 
Columbia, Mo. 


Beta—Syracuse University 
Dorothy Wenz 
1003 Walnut Ave. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 


GaMMA—University of Kansas 
Jeanne Scott 
616 W. 17th St. 
Lawrence, Kan. 


Devta—University of Pittsburgh 
Ruth Theis 
612 Copeland St. 
Pittsburgh 6, Pa. 


Epsiton—University of Minne- 
sota 
Elizabeth S. Carter 
3935 Ottawa Ave. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 
ZetA—University of Washington 
Ruth Hanawalt 
1225 E. Northlake 
Seattle, Wash. 


Era—University of Pennsylvania 
Margaret Russell 
6531 Windsor Ave. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THETA—University of lowa 
Nellie Hampton 
204 Lexington 
Iowa City, lowa 


lorA—Indiana University 
Harriett Peterson 
Forest Hall 
Indiana University 
Bloomington, Ind. 


Kappa—University of Oregon 
Minerva Griffis 
1263 Oak 
Eugene, Ore. 


Lamspa—University of Chicago 
Verna White 
5847 Blackstone Ave. 
Chicago 37, Ill. 


Mu—Cornell University 
Ann Aikin 
College of Home Ec. 
Cornell Univ. 
Ithaca, N.Y. 


Nu—Ohbio State University 


Helen Dunning 
467 So. Ogden Ave, 
Columbus 4, Ohio 


University Chapters 


X1—University of Michigan 
Carolyn Bock 
1020 S. University Ave. 
Ann Arbor, Mich. 


OMICRON-—University of 
Nebraska 
June Spellman 
334 N. 13th St. 
Lincoln, Neb. 


Pi—State College of Washington 
Mrs. Mamie Johnson 
608 Gladstone 
Pullman, Wash. 


RHoO—New York University 
Frances Lee Panchaud 
430 W. 24th St. 

New York, N.Y. 


SicMA—University of Southern 
California 
Helen M. Lord 
1417 Fourth Ave. 
Los Angeles 6, Calif. 


Tau—University of North 
Dakota 
Janet Selke 
1710 University Ave. 
Grand Forks, N.D. 


UpsILon—Stanford University 
Ruth A. Talboy 
Box 1225 
Stanford Univ., Calif. 


Cui—Johns Hopkins University 
Mary Adams 
522 Lyndhurst Ave. 
Baltimore 29, Md. 


Psi—University of Texas 

Emily McKellar 

Forney, Tex. 
OmEGA—University of California 

Florence Haun 

207 Haviland Hall 

Univ. of Calif. 

Berkeley 4, Calif. 


ALPHA ALPHA—University of 
Arizona 
Mrs. Alice S, Graybeal 
245 E. Fourth St. 
Tucson, Ariz. 


ALPHA BETA—University of Wis- 
consin 
Emily Scully 
415 Fitch Ct. 
Madison 5, Wis. 
ALPHA GAMMA—Boston Univer- 
suey 
Helen E, Sleeper 
37 Church St. 
Bridgewater, Mass. 


ALPHA DELTA—University of 

California at Los Angeles 
Mrs. Ruth Boynton 
2218 Fox Hills Dr. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


ALPHA EpsiLton—Columbia U, 
versity 
Emma Spaney 
9144 108th St. 
Richmond Hill, N.Y. 


ALPHA ZETA—Northwestera 
University 
Elizabeth Brown 
2016 Sheridan Rd. 
Evanston, Ill. 


ALPHA EtA—Harvard Univer 
sity 
Marion E. Wiles 
285 W. Elm St. 
Brockton 31, Mass. 


ALPHA THETA—George Wash 
ington University 
Elsie Green 
3151 Tennyson St. N.W. 
Washington, D.C. 


ALPHA lota—Claremont Collegi 
Margaret Regnery 
227 W. 6th St. 
Ontario, Calif. 


ALPHA KAPPA—Pennsylvania 
State College 
Mary Jane Wyland 
251 W. Park Ave. 
State College, Pa. 


ALPHA LAMBDA—Southern 
Methodiss University 
Carol Ann Green 
412 Centre 
Dallas 8, Tex. 


ALPHA Mu—University of New 
Mexico 
Sarah Louise Cook 
417 N. Solano 
Albuquerque, N.M. 


ALPHA Nu—University of 
Buffalo 
Doris Flierl 
276 Highgate Ave. 
Buffalo, N.Y. 


ALPHA XI—University of 
Tennessee 
Juanita Dodson 
Biology Bldg. 
Univ. of Tenn. 
Knoxville 16, Tenn. 
ALPHA OMICRON—Colorado 
State College of Education 
Betty Jean Longfield 
Gordon Hall 
Greeley, Colo. 








